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p^*stopherReed 

to Los Angeles 

T WO members of thp 
Ajjan Nation. a violent 
American neo-Na7i 

J^ lt LJ^ premacist group 
have been arrested in Nevada 

as « fisffi 

sastsji^'ss 

FB 1 agents arrested the two 
ssthey sat in a car outside a 

a°ffX? PS* 1,1 HeQ dereon. 

® ‘fbt-industriai town of 
nearly 70.000 near Las Veeas 
where the men had e*5ilfr 
been under surveillance. 

‘Jp ^I spokesman said ei 
perts had “made everything 
safe and stressed that the 
area where the arrests wer 
made was never in atr 
danger. 

One man was named as 
Larry Wayne Harris, a 46- 
year-old microbiologist from 
Ohio. He was already on pro- 
bation after receiving bu- 
®P nlc . Plague material 
through the mail. Inhisde- 
fence on ’that charge he 
claimed he had discovered an 
Iraqi plot to attack America 
with biological weapons and 
was seeking an antidote. 

, 1“ November 1996. after his 
indictment but before he was 
sentenced, he promoted his 
book. Bacteriological War- 
fare: A Major Threat to North 
America, around Ohio fair- 
grounds. He told people that 
they should take antibiotics 
to protect against bubonic 
plague, which he said could 
be spread at any time. 

The other suspect was 
named as William Leavitt, 
aged 47. The pair, arrested on 
Wednesday night, were taken 
to a hospital to be examined 
for contamination before 
being put behind bars. 

The car, in which they were 
believed to be carrying an- 
thrax material, was taken to 
nearby Nellis US air force 
base for examination. 

Las Vegas FBI agent Bobby 
Siller said the two were going 
to hospital for “research" and 
that experts had to be called 
to remove the anthrax. 

The FBI said they had no HI 
conclusive evidence that a par- 
ticular city was to be targeted. 1 
"These individuals were in- Gii 



Masons 

get final 
warning 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Etitor 


P ARLIAMENT 
yesterday openly 
clashed with 
Britain's oldest 
“secret” society 
as MPs ordered 
the Freemasons to hand over 
the na m es of their members 
connected with past police 
corruption scandals. 

The officials of the United 
Grand Lodge of England now 
risk facing a formal charge of 
being in contempt of Parlia- 
ment backed by the threat of 
imprisonment, unless they 
are prepared to submit to the 
demand from MPs for names. 

The dramatic confrontation 
combined with, the promise 
earlier in the week by the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
to bring in legislation to 
“out” masons who are serv- 
ing judges and police officers, 
threatens finally to strip 
away, the cloak of secrecy 
from the 8.660 masnnlr- tnd gpg 
There were a series of 
angry exchanges between 
Chris Muffin, chairman of the 
Commons home affairs com- 
mittee, and Michael Highatn ! 
grand secretary of the United . 
Grand Lodge of Freemasonry, 
over the naming of masons. ; 

It is a contest in which MPs : 
sue trying to shine a light on < 
the activities of an organisa- 1 
tfon which reaches the high- ] 
est levels of the British estab- 
lishment z 

Among its ruling council t 

the general purposes board — r 
are the current Grand Mas- r 
ter, the Duke of Kent; Lord e 
Fa raham . Pro Grand Master; c 
a fbnner Appeal. Court judge, a 
Sir John Balccanbe; a second 
senior judicial figure, Judge 
J. L. Sessions; and the Ea rl or ™ 
Cadogan. 

Martin Short, author of In- 
side the Brotherhood, said 
last night “Thirty years ago, 
no politician would have 
dared to attempt to call the 
freemasons to account 
"They really are on the 
ropes. The impact on their 
membership could be quite 
serious. This is ‘make your 
mind up' tune.” 

Commander Higham now 
feces the threat of an order by 
the Serjeant at Arms unless 
he discloses the requisite 
names within 14 days. 

He risks being dragged to 
the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons and a maximum penal- 
ty of being imprisoned until I 


High on hate . . . the scene at : 


ticular city was to be targeted. In a public statement Mr 
"These individuals were in- Giuliani said: “Every part of 
volved in the construction of America, every part of the 


a weapon," said a spokesman. 
“We have no idea where they 
were going to use it." 

But the mayor of New York, 
Rudolph Giuliani, was told , 
about the arrests by FBI di- 
rector Louis Freeh, and he as- 
sured people there was no 
cause for alarm. 


world, is vulnerable to terror- 
ism ... I think New York 
City is doing everything it 
can do to try to reduce the 
risk." 

Anthrax is a bacterium 
found in animals. In humans 
it causes acute pneumonia i 
and can be fetal 


a recent white supremacist aryan nations rally in Hamilton, 

I A lfiiough America's racist bomb a black church and as- 
esiramists belong to an odd sassinate Rodney King, the 
I °L,P izan ?: cuhs black man whose assault by 

sm ®? 1 msm - Policemen led to the 

haV£ beeD CT ' L 08 Angeles race riots of 1992. 

- t The alleged anthrax plot 

iJ n !S5i e ^.l n f? sAnge ' Bealls a Tokyo subway 
Ies arrested eight skinheads, attack in 1996 that 19 1 
for esta bIished people. The Aum Shlnri Kyo ] 
88 toe Ku cub let off the nerve i-as , 
toe Aryans, sarm, which is fetal through < 
The eight were plotting to Inh alation or skin contact 1 
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The Aryan Nation is based 
in rural Hayden Falls, Idaho, 
in the Pacific north-west. 
They would ban non-whites 
and Jews from an area com- 
prising Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho. Montana and Wyo- 
ming, but their biggest ral- 
lies, in which camouflage- 
clad men burn crosses, attract 
only a few hundred at the 
most 


The 

FREEMASONS 
_ ARMS. 


the end of the parliamentary 
session in October. This pun- 
ishment was last used in 1880. 

Mr M u ffi n , a lifelong cam- 
paigner against judicial mis- 
carriages of justice, yesterday 
challenged Commander 
High am to Identify his mem- 
bers among 161 names con- 
nected with the now dis- 
banded West Midlands 
Serious Crime Squad, of pro- 
fessional people involved, in- 
cluding journalists, in the in- 
-vestigation into the 
Birmingham pub bombings 
and of those Involved in the 
Stalker affair, which Con- 
cerned an official inquiry into 
ffie RUC's alleged "shoot to 
kill policy. 

Mr Muffin said he had been 
asking for the names for more 
than seven months. “We are 
not alleging that there was a 
masonic hand in any of these 
events. We cannot come to a 
conclusion until we can see 
who was a mason." 

Mr Muffin and other MPs 


i | repeatedly dashed with Com- 
mander Higham during yes- 
terday's hearing. At one 
| Point. Commander Higham 
dismissed the police scandals 

I as now being "pretty aca- 
demic" and complained that 
MPs were conducting a "fish- 
ing expedition". 
..^.stonewalling provoked 
Mr Muffin to point out an . 
grtly that he was talking 
about allegations from ma- 
sons and former police offi- 
cers that there was “a firm 
wit hin a firm" in fht> former 
- West Midlands Serious Crime 

• Squad, which was responsible 

for more than 30 miscarriages 
of justice. 

Asked for a final time 
. whether be would provide the 
information. Commander 
Higham said: “Not straight 
away, no. I hope you will ac- : 
cept that is ‘no 1 , but not in a 
contemptuous way”. 

Mr Muffin snapped: “That 
will be for Parliament to 
decide.” 

After the hearing Com- • 
mander Higham indicated 
that cooperation might be 
forthcoming as the masons 
were a law-abiding society 
but he stressed that the 
names and occupations of ma- 
sons were private matters be- 
tween them and their local 
lodge. 

But MPs are sceptical that 
the Grand Secretary could de- 
liver anyway. They are angry 
that an agreement reached 
last November to resolve the 
dispute was overturned by 
the masons' 50-strong Board 
of General Purposes. 

Commander Higham is to 
take early retirement later 
this year. 

Sketch, page 2 


Good Health 


Costs less to 
protect than 
you think. 
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BBC told to advertise for new breed of governor 


I' 1 ’I 


John Mufhoffand 

Media Editor 

A dvertisements to 
recruit a new brand of 
BBC governor will be 
placed in national newspapers 
over the next two weeks, the 
Culture Secretary Chris Smith 

ann ounced last night 

The unprecedented move 
came as Mr Smith promised 
measures to make the BBC's 
current board more account- 
able to parliament and public. 

The recruitment campaign 
si gnals an end to the previous 
practice of recruiting the 
great and the good. 

Mr Smith said that adver- 
tising the jobs — to fill vacan- 


cies for three governors — 
would make the process 
“more open and transparent”. 

The Government hopes to 
recruit a broader range of 
people to sit on tbe board, in- 
cluding more young people 
and women. 

In a move, seen as respond- 
ing to criticism that the gov- 
ernors have been too relaxed 
in policing the corporation's 
increased commercialisation, 
Mr Smith said: “There are no 
formal mechanisms for the 
governors to make the BBC 
accountable to the public. No 
sense, not enough sense, that 
these are people who are 
there to uphold the public 
interest" 

He told a meeting of tbe 


Broadcasting Press Guild that 
the BBC had improved its ac- 
countability in the last five 
years, hut added: “They are 
doing a lot better, but there Is 
room for improvement.*' 

He said: “Most of the 
changes made at the BBC in 
the last 5-10 years -have im- 
proved the efficiency of the 
BBC. I suspect not all of the 
decisions have improved the 
efficiency of the BBC.” 

The Government intends to 
introduce more regular meet- 
ings between the governors, 
chaired by Sir Christopher 
Bland, and ministers. Addi- 
tionally, Mr Smith may wrak* 
them report annually to the 
Commons select committee 
on broadcasting: 


A BBC spokesman Mid- "a 
lot has been done in the last 
few years. We've talked about 
what well be doing in the 
future and there is still room 
to do mare.” 

"In the last few years the 
BBC has held regular consul- 
tation exercises, listening 
strategies and. governors' 
seminars on a range of topics. 
We have recognised the need 
for more consultation.” 

Mr Smith's comments namo 
on the day that the governors 
were set to approve a plan to 
sell off BBC Resources, its 
production facilites and 
studios. 

This decision was planned 
last year but held over amid 
fears that the move was being 


rushed through without ade- 
quate consultation. 

Asked if he would approve 
the governors’ proposal — to 
sell it off as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the corporation 
— Mr Smith said: ‘1 will wish 
to see representatives of 
BECTU and Cither relevant 
unions working at the BBC 
before reaching a conclu- 
sion.” 

He added: ‘T want to make 
sure that this cannot be used 
as a ramp for privatisation of 
the organisation." 

The BBC last night denied 
it had drifted from its public 
service remit “Public service 
is at the heart of everything 
we do and stand for," the 
spokesman said. 



Chris Smith: wants more 
young people on board 
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They say that a glass of red urine a day Is 
good for you. It’s relatively inexpensive and, 
of course, enjoyable- But it doesn't come with 
any firm guarantees. 

Oar Prfmecare plan, on tbe other band, is a 
rather more reliable way to look after your 
beaitfi. It offers private health cover for tbe 
price of a glass of wine - from as little as 55p a 
day. Primecare is not only affordable, but 
covers you for all tha things that really natter. 
Things like hospital costs, specialist fees, 
alternative treatments and physiotherapy. 

And because Primecare comes with an 
automatic no-claims discount, you'll find 
the premiums easy to swallow right from 
the start 1 


i u 5>ee now nine primecare can 
6ost, call now for a personal 
quotation and full details. 

0800779955 

Code M 1 0550 

You pay less for quality 
health insurance. 


Prime Health 


A mnafas of chi BcndanJ Ufe Group 
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Squeezing whisky 
from a face flannel 



Simon Hoggart 

T HE Commons home af- 
fairs committee met the 
freemasons yesterday. It 
was one of the great parlia- 
mentary slugfests. 

I won't say that extracting 
information from Commander 
Michael Hlgham. Grand Sec- 
retary of the United Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons, was like 
getting blood out of a stone. He 
is, somehow , floppier than 
that More like squeezing malt 
whisky out of a face flannel, 
perhaps. 

In the end Chris Muliin, the 
committee's chairman — a 
man who has been pursuing 
freemasonry since, approxi- 
mately, when the late Hiram 
Afaif was murdered for refus- 
ing to reveal its secrets, and 
that’s going back a few millen- 
nia — donned the black cap. 

“Are you aware,” he 
thundered, “that If we issue an 
order, your refusal to cooper- 
ate will amount to a contempt 
of Parliament?" 

Commander Higbam said it 
wasn't as simple as that Mr 
M uffin told him that he hadn’t 
got the remotest faith In any- 
thing he said. "Will you pro- 
vide the information we have 
asked for in the form we have 
asked for it?” 

**1 would have to go back to 
the board and ask them,” the 
Commander stalled. An old 
naval hand, he looked like 
someone who had steered a 
ship through typhoons and 
had just been warned about a 
spot of drizzle ahead. 

“We are reaching make 
your mind up time,” stormed 
Mr Muffin. “Yes or no?” 
Finally, the Grand Secre- 
tary uttered the words. 'Tm 
saying ‘no’,” he said, “but not 
in a contemptuous way." 


(Clearly he hadn’t realised 
that contempt doesn't mean 
putting your Unger up your 
nose and going “Na na na na 
ua.” It means refusing to do as 
ordered, as in “contempt of 
court” So he meant * ‘I am 
disobeying you. but not in a 
disobedient kind of way.”) 
What the committee is try- 
ing to do is to And out the 
names of trouser-rollers in die 
West Midlands Serious Crime 
Squad, who were responsible 
for innumerable miscarriages 
of justice. 

To paraphrase the Com- 
mander. there were very few 
of these, and he wasn't going 
to shop them without their 
permission. Indeed, having 
once promised the committee 
he would ask his board to 
reveal the names, he had later 
changed his mind. Most MPs 
were inf uriatecL 
Except Gerald Howarth (C, 
Aldershot) who resembled one 
of those tennis machines 
which throw balls at players. 
His control lever had been 
fixed at slow lob. 

Mr Howarth was worried 
about plans to oblige judges 
and policemen to reveal 
whether they were freema- 
sons. “Don't you believe the 
Government’s response has 
been Draconian?” he asked. 
“Phwobb” went the balL 
(Poor old Draco, the Greek 
lawyer. In 621 BC, when he 
drew up his legal code for Ath- 
ens, he decreed that you could 
be executed for any crime 
more severe than littering. 
Now his name means little 
more than “mildly inconve- 
nient for someone.”) 

“Don't yoor members feel a 
sense of persecution?” Mr 
Howarth continued. Phwobb! 

“They fed impending perse- 
cution,” Commander Higham 
vouchsafed. “Yes, and a deep 
sense of resentment at the slur 
on their integrity.” 

I realised once again that 
freemasons are even more 
paranoid about us than we 
non-Masons are about them. 

Commander Higham may 
now go to jail this year for 
contempt which would no 
doubt please him a lot But I 
very much doubt iL 


Ways and means 


Queen Mother 

□ Type of arUflehJJ hip joint 
Stanmore 

□ First launched on the market 

30 years ago 

□ Price: £520 

O Warranty. TO years 

□ Materials: Cobalt chrome 
stem and head 

RecaBed patient 

□ Type of artificial Joint 
Capital 3M 

□ First launched on the market 
1991 

□ Price: £250 to £350 

□ Warranty: none 

□ Materials: Titanium head 
coated with titanium nitride 


Helpline flooded 
as hospital 
estimates each 
operation will 
cost £12,000 


X-ray image of an artificial hip joint 


Patient panic forces 
faulty hip firm to pay 


Sarah Bosofey 
Health Correspondent 


T HE manufacturer of 
the faulty artificial hip 
joints at the centre of a 
government warning 
last night said it would bear 
the full cost of corrective sur- 
gery on the 4,700 patients in 
which they have been 
implanted. 

8M Health Care has struck 
a deal with BUPA to under- 
take a programme of replace- 
ment operations plus after- 
care. Yesterday one leading 
orthopaedic hospital put the 
price of a revision operation 
— faking out the joint and in- 
serting a new one — includ- 
ing time in hospital for recu- 
peration, at £12,000. 

“We believe this action is in 
the best interests of those pa- 
tients for whom a revision op- 
eration proves necessary,” 
said Richard Spiers, medical 
director of 3M Health Care. 
“Patients will be treated 


Review 
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quickly at a BUPA hospital, 
thus reducing the time they 
will have to wait for their op- 
eration and. hopefully, their 
anxieties. It will also prevent 
any additional costs Calling on 
the NHS." 

The company made Its offer 
as a 24-hour Department of 
Health helpline was flooded 
with more than 6,000 calls 
from worried patients . 

The first problem is to sort 
out which of the 250,000 pa- 
tients who have had hip 
replacements between August 
1991 and March 1997 were 
given a foully device. Yester- 
day, in recognition of the tur- 
moil the tracing exercise- 
would cause — as orthopaedic 
surgeons contact GPS. who 
must in. turn contact patients 
individually — the Govern- 
ment said it would look again 
at the possibility of a register 
for hip replacements and pos- 
sibly for similar implant op- 
erations — such as for knees 
ami shoulders. 

Jeremy Metters, Deputy 


Chief Medical Officer, said all 
the 4,700 patients needed X- 
rays to check on whether the 
joint had come loose and had 
started to erode the bone, but 
some patients might subse- 
quently only have to be 
monitored. 

Until June, when an EU di- 
rective comes into force, de- 
vices such as artificial joints . 
can be designed, manufac- 
tured, and sold to hospitals 
without any clinical testing. - 
The lack of regulation has 
caused a free-for-all in the lu- 
crative hip joint market. , 
There were 250,000 hip joint 
replacements In the six years | 
when Capital 3M was on the | 
market and over 60 products 
available. 

Problems with the Capital 
3M hip joint, which is now 
the subject of a warning from 
the Medical Devices Agency, 
were considered sufficiently 
alarming in one hospital for 
surgeons to have stopped 
using them as long ago as 
1993. 




The Queen Mother leaves hospital after her operation for hip joint replacement 


Consultants from the Har- 
low Wood Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tal in Nottingham carried out 
a study in that year, which 
was published In 1996 and 
found that over a quarter of 
the Capital 3M joints im- 
planted in their hospital had 
worn loose within an average 
period of two years. 

The Capital 3M is a cheaper 
artificial joint than many. 


There are for more tried 
and tested prostheses avail- 
able, such as die Stanmore, 
which the Queen Mother had 
In her first operation and 
which carries a 10-year manu- 
facturer’s warranty, and the 
Chamley. 

Stephen Cannon, consul- 
tant orthopaedic surgeon at 
the Royal National Orthopae- 
dic Hospital. Stanmore. Mid- 


dlesex, where the Stanmore 
artificial hip joint was de- 
signed, said be thought cost 
would have been a reason for 
some hospitals using the Cap- 
ital 3M. 

But savings of a few hun- 
dred pounds would be swal- 
lowed up by the cost of a revi- 
sion operation earlier than it 
might otherwise have had to 
be performed. 


Naked despair 
from Binoche 


IRA blamed for farmhouse killing 


Michael Billington 

Naked 

Almeida Theatre 

J ULIETTE Binoche looks 
marvellous; the con- 
toured cheeks, the deep- 
set eyes, the pensive solitude 
give her the mysterious allure 
of stardom. She also acts with 
every fibre of her being in 
Jonathan Kent’s rare revival 
of Pirandello's Naked. 

But one has to be honest and 
admit that her eccentric 
inflections add an extra 
dimension of difficulty to an 
already complex play. 

AD the familiar Pirandello 
themes are here — the antithe- 
sis of art and life, illusion and 
reality, mask and face, but 
what makes this 1922 play 
peculiarly elusive is that we 
are never quite sure what to 
make of the heroine, Ersilla. Is 
she, like Wedekind’s Lulu, an 
essentially innocent creature 
on to whom men project tbeir 
varying needs and desires? 

Or is she a skilful manipula- 
tor who constantly reinvents 
her own identity? Binoche 
suggests elements of both. 

As always in Pirandello, 
truth is relative. We first see 
Era ilia, after an aborted sui- 
cide, being taken under the 
protective wing of a famous 
novelist who wants to fiction- 


I alise the account of her Life he 
has read in a Roman news- 
I paper. We deduce, in feet, that 
she has been dismissed from 
the employ of the consul in 
i Smyrna after the death ofhis 
| chfid and that she has been 
rejected by a naval lieutenant 
I in favour of a woman of his 
own class. 

But with tormenting skill 
Pirandello constantly adds 
new layers to Ers ilia's story. 
First a reporter arrives claim- 
ing its veracity is being ques- 
tioned. Then comes the naval 
officer who discovers that he 
may not have been the precise 
occasion for Ersilia’s pro- 
jected suicide. And finally we 
get the consul himself; from 
whom we glean more of the 
truth regarding the death of 
his baby daughter. 

Each invents his own Ersi- 
lia: a mixture of Active hero- 
ine, suicide victim, mistress 
and whore. Yet she herself 
conspires in her own re- 
creation. 

Binoche's performance per- 
fectly captures the character’s 
shifting desperation. AD it 
lacks is a matching vocal 
technique. 

But Kent’s production con- 
veys Pirandeflo's ambiguity. 
Paul Brown's design is an 
intriguing mixture of the real 
and the symbolic. 

This review appeared tn 
later editons yesterday. 


‘He was no 
major criminal 
figure, more a 
wheeler-dealer* 


John MuHln 

Ireland Correspondent 


A PUNISHMENT squad 
Including IRA members 
is suspected of frilling a 
Catholic shot dead In a dere- 
lict farmhouse near Lurgan, 
Co Antrim. The murder indi- 
cates growing pressure from 
hardliners to end the IRA's 
seven-month ceasefire. 

Kevin Conway, 30. de- 
scribed as a petty criminal, 
was found dead on Wednes- 
day after he disappeared from 
his home in the republican 
KilwiLkee estate 24 hours ear- 
lier. Police and troops waited 
for daylight yesterday before 
moving his body for fear of 
booby-traps. 

Conway's body was discov- 
ered as Gerry Adams, Sinn 
Fein President, was urging 
bis party’s supporters to 
remain “calm, disciplined 
and determined'' in the quest 
for peace. Sinn Fein’s future 
in the multi-party talks on 
Northern Ireland's future 
remained undecided last 
night. 

Conway, a fother-of-three, 
was found slumped in the | 



Kevin Conway's body is removed from the farmhouse 


doorway of the isolated form- 
house in Aghalee, five miles 
from his home. His hands 
were bound behind his back, 
and be died from at least one 
shot to bis head. He was still 
wearing his slippers. 

There was initial specula- 
tion that the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, responsible for a 
spate of sectarian killings, 
was behind the murder. But it 
issued a denial last night, and 
said that republicans had 
been sorting out an internal 
dispute. 

John O’Dowd. Sinn Fein 
councillor, said he was con- 
vinced that loyalists were res- 
ponsible. He called on Ronnie 
Flanagan. RUC chief consta- 
ble. to reveal any forensic evi- 
dence as soon as possible. 


But police were increas- 
ingly convinced that the mur- 
der was the work of republi- 
cans. Conway was abducted 
while his wife, Bridie, had 
gone shopping. His three- 
month-old son was left alone 
in tbe house. 

Residents on the estate said 
that Conway had been the vic- 
tim of an IRA punishment 
attack before. He bad 
received several subsequent 
warnings about what the IRA 
regarded as his anti-social ac- 
tivities. He sold stolen ciga- 
rettes and alcohol to children. 

One detective said; “In. no 
way was he a major rrimin.il 
figure. He was more what 
might be called a wheeler- 
dealer.” 

A leading IRA figure in the ] 


area Is said to have been 
pushing for an end to the IRA 
ceasefire for several months. 
It is thought the IRA leader- 
ship has allowed him to oper- 
ate on licence for the Irish 
National Liberation Army, 
which opposes the ceasefire. 

A man walking his dog first 
spotted Conway, but thought 
he was drunk. A farmer 
raised the alarm an hour later , 
after spotting tbe door of the 
house was damaged. 

Bernadette Martin, 18. was 
shot dead last July in Aghalee 
as she slept with her Protes- 
tant boyfriend, Gordon 
Green, half a mile from the 
farmhouse where Conway 
was found. A year earlier, 
taxi-driver Michael McGol- 
drick. 33, was abducted and 
killed two miles away. No-one 
claimed the killings, but tbe 
LVF was responsible. 

The delay in expelling Sinn 
Fein over two murders linked 
to the IRA reflects differences 
between the British and Irish 
governments. Dublin reluc- 
tantly concedes that Sinn 
Fein should go, but tbe gov- 
ernments are working on a 
statements acceptable to both. 
Sinn Fein is likely to be sus- 
pended for as little as three 
weeks. 

Sinn Fein's attempt at tbe 
High Court in Dublin to pre- 
vent the party’s possible ex- 
pulsion from the negotiations 
will go into its third day 
today. 

Decca AKJcenhead, page 12 


Tony May 


D E LA RUE has discov- 
ered that printing bank- 
notes is no longer a 
licence to print money and 
that having a 22 % per cent 
stake in Camelot, the national 
lottery company, does not 
guarantee a jackpot 
The group — which sup- 
plies the paper on which UK 
banknotes are printed and 
prints most of the banknotes 
used outside tbe US and 
Europe — saw £208 million 
wiped off its stock market 
value yesterday after it 
shocked the City with a profit 
warning. It blamed strength 
of sterling and overcapacity. 

Its value has now more 
than halved — from 
£1.4 billion to £606 million — 
in one year. 

After warning that profits 
this year would be down from 
£90.5 million to about £60 mil , 
lion, tbe group said executive 
Jeremy Marshall has decided 
to retire on his 60th birthday 
in April — two years early — 
and will receive a pay-off of 
more than £500,000. The non- 
executive chairman. Brandon 
Gough, will assume greater 
responsibility for day-to-day 
running of the group until a 
successor is found. 

The spokesman denied that 
tbe group was in any cash 
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■^RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
^^Ston was forced on to 
defensive on the 
■ Iraq crisis last night, 
seeking to build bridges with 
France on the eve of today's 
make-or-break mission to 
Baghdad by the United 
Nations secret ary-general, 

Kofi Annan. 

Saying be hoped for a 
“peaceful and principled end” 
to the dispute over UN 
weapons inspections, Mr 
Clinton added: “I think an 
overwhelming majority of 
Americans want a peaceful 
resolution of this. But if it’s 
necessary for us to art, I be- 
lieve America will do what it 
always does: I believe it will 
unite, just as we did in 1991.” 
The president's remarks, 
made as the US continued its 
military build-up with new 
troops arriving in Kuwait, 
were designed to respond to 
concerns raised on Wednes- 
day at a forum in Ohio where 
his senior foreign policy advi- 
sers were heckled. 

And with anxiety growing 
in London that the govern- 
ment has not got across its 
message about the need for 
’ military action if Saddam 
Hussein does not back down, 
Tony Blair told Mr Annan 1 
that “the threat of force is 1 
real” and that there should be ; 
"no nidging” In Baghdad. j 
With 30 ships and 300 war- < 
planes massed in the Gulf, the c 
US and Britain are feeling the c 
pressure of the enormous ex- C 
pectatxons generated by the f 
UN chiefs last-ditch missi on, d 
though both insisted he be 
given the narrowest of briefs d 
and no latitude to negotiate s 
Diplomats said high-profile - 
oontact yesterday between Mr n 
Clinton and the French presi- a] 
dent, Jacques Chirac, was in- pi 
tended to underline Washing- 
ton's concern that Paris — tt 
reluctant to back military cd 
action — accepts that Bagbr tt 
dad must give way. fa 

The two presidents urged c« 
Iraq to make “the necessary at 
gestures" and both expressed 
Their preference for a diplo- Fi 
matic solution". of 

Later, after meeting Mr An- dt 
nan m Pans. Mr Chirac said: M 

I can upon Iraq to accept the 

prppcsals of the secretary- Ira 
general . . . because these are Ro 
the proposals of the whole in- 1 Le 


I | ■ ■ evens Ihhs(s the English Heritage emblem at Tewkesbury on the spot ‘stained with the blood of English soldiers' 

Heritage knight in battlefield fray 

Paul Brown * 
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finds conflict on 
executive 
home front 
in Tewkesbury 


Clash of arms 


mote crouc 


S IR Jocelyn Stevens 
stood on the spot 
“stained with the 
blood of English 
soldiers” yester- 
day and declared that if the 
second battle of Tewkes- 
bury was lost then a whole 
chapter of English history 
would be at risk, 

Sb Jocelyn, the chairman 
of English Heritage, de- 
nounced Tewkesbury 
Borough Council as an “ab- 
solute disgrace" for back- 
ing a plan by Bryant Homes 
to build 51 £200.000 four- 
bedroom execntive-style 
homes over what he said 
was the centre of the battle- 
field in Gloucestershire 
where on May 4, 1471, the 
Lancastrians were deci- 
sively defeated by the York- 
ists during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

While he was getting 
thoroughly worked up for 
the fight, the enemy, in the 
form of Chris Shaw, the di- 
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rector of development ser- logical evidence suggested 
vices for the council, was the bloodbath^ Was 
trying to outflank him. elsewhere 
Gastons Field, where Sir Mr Shaw believes that 
1118 J'bile Queen Margaret and 
last stand, was not the cen- her troops may have 

tre of thp hattlfa at all M- j ./ . _ c 


3 : - ' • • 
?-\ri 


, — . Liiiups may nave 

gf ° f l ^ ttle ^ Mr camped on the site before 
Shaw said. Recent arehaeo- the battle, the heat of the 


action took place farther 
north, in an area already 
developed. 

Certainly Bloody 
Meadow, where Edward 
IV’s troops cut down the 
Lancastrians, is a few hun- 
dred yards away, and a 
final scene of slaughter was 
outside the abbey where de- 
feated troops tried to seek 
sanctuary. 

Dr Andrew Brown. 
English Heritage’s expert 
on battlefield conservation, 
disagrees with Mr Shaw’s 
assessment. He said histori- 
cal evidence provides -a- 
great deal of detail and that 
medieval chroniclers tarir 
of “foul land and deep 
dikes, with hills and val- 
ues, a right evil place to ap- 
proach as could well have 
been devised”. Gastons 
Field is mentioned in every I 
contemporary account of J 
events as being central to 
the action. 

The evidence will be care- 
fully sifted daring a plan- 
ning inquiry into the hous- 
ing application, called in by 
the Department of the Envi- 
ronment after the local 
council was '‘minded” to 
give Bryants the go-ahead. 

For Sir Jocelyn, the dis- 
pute over the 10 acres that 
remain of the original 40- 
acre Gastons Field is a test 
case. Tewkesbury Is on a 


recently compiled list of 
English battlefields which 
should be protected from 
development.- 
‘*The English Heritage 
Register of Historic Battle- 
fields defines the bound- 
aries of 43 English battle- 
fields. If it can be ignored 
here by local planners, it 
will be open season for 
other planners to develop 
other battlefields and a 
whole chapter of our his- 
tory will be at risk,” he 
said. 

Both sides were agreed 
about one thing: the impor- 
tance of the original battle. 
Churchill described it as 
“one of the punctuation 
marks of English history”, 
allowing as It did the House 
of York to rule England for 
another 14 years. Queen 


Margaret, the Lancastrian 
champion, was captured 
and hauled off to rot in the 
Tower of London. 

There is a battle trail that 
crosses Gastons Field oth 
five acres will be given by 
the developers so this walk 
can continue. Thirty acres 
of the original field already 
Ke under the A38. a ceme- 
tery and 1970s housing. 

Yesterday's events were 
but preliminary skir- 
mishes. The real action be- 
gins cm March 10 with the 
public Inquiry. The 
borough council will face 
the combined forces of 
E ng l i sh Heritage, the Bat- 
tlefields Trust Tewkesbury 
Battlefield Society, the 
local town council and civic 
society and Gloucestershire 
County Council. 


n a time-consuming British pro- 
s posal for a new UN resolution 

it t« .l n Annan sports back 
t to the Security Council, prob- 

11 ably next Tuesday. On past 
performance. President Sad- 
’■ * s likely to give the UN 
s chief just enough to divide the 
f council over whether negotla- 
■ has really run its course. 

> Iran urged the Iraqi leader 
- to “co-operate with Kofi An- 
? nan to avoid falling in the 
trap that has been laid for 
him" But Saudi Arabia, a key 
: member of the 1991 alliance 
against Iraq, refused to con- 
1 nrm reports that it has se- 
cretly agreed to allow US 
Planes to use its air bases. 

UN officials said Mr Annan 
would arrive in Baghdad bv 
direct flight from Paris this 
afternoon and begin ml ire 
tomorrow. He will meet Presi- 
dent Saddam personally. Two 
of his top aides. Shashi Thar- 
oor. an Indian, and Rolf 
Goran Knutsson of Sweden, 
flew in from Bahrain yester- 
day to prepare the ground. 

In Baghdad, the vice-presi- 
dem, Taha Yassin Ramadan, 
said his country would work 
“very positively” with Mr An- 
nan. But 29 UN staff puDed out 
and crossed into Jordan as a 
precaution against attack. 

The US and Bri tain , two of 
the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, have 
threatened air strikes If Iraq 
tails to allow unfettered ac- 
cess to suspected biological 
and chemical weapons sites. 

But the other three. Russia, 
trance and China, say the use 
ra force would be counterpro- 
ductive and destabilise the 
Middle East • • 
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T-bone martyr ready for roasting 


Pub landlord faces England’s 
first beef-on-bone prosecution 


Luke Harding 




L andlord Alan 
Coamber was on a day 
off when a casually- 
dressed couple strolled into 
his pub and ordered two large 
T-bone steaks. 

His staff noticed nothing 
suspicious — until, that was. 
the “couple" scooped the 
steaks off their plates and 
placed them in plastic bags. 
Then they asked for a receipt. 

Yesterday Mr Coomber was 
resigned to the prospect of be- 
coming England's first beef 
martyr. Since the Govern- 
ment outlawed beef on the 
bone three months ago. he 
has openly defied the ban at 
his 12th century pub. The Bell 
Inn, jn the village of Iden, 
near Rye in East Sussex. Two 
days ago the authorities — in 
the fom of the undercover 
duo of environmental health 
inspectors from the local 
council — caught up with 
him. 

“It was a bit like a Scotland 
Yard job," said Mr Coomber. 
“The girl in the kitchen > 
asked, Ts everything OK? be- 
cause they weren't eating i 
their steaks. They put the 1 


- steaks in a plastic bag, 
flashed their ID cards, and 
left." 

1 He added: “I don't think rm 
,- being victimised. It was inev- 

- i table really. My gripe is with 
i the ministry that put the ban 
> on in the first place. It is abso- 
lutely' ridiculous." 

Mr Coomber, aged 52, a for- 
mer fireman who runs the 
pub with his wife Gwen, will 
now become the first person 
in England to be prosecuted 
for flouting Agriculture Sec- 
retary Jack Cunningham’s 
new law. Rother Council in 
Bexhill yesterday signalled it 
intended to go ahead with 
court action. 

Two weeks ago the council 
had sent the landlord a stiff 
letter warning that selling T- 
bone steaks for human con- 
sumption constituted a seri- 
ous criminal offence and that 
he faced the prospect of a 
£5,000 fine or up to two years 
in prison if he persisted. 

"That man had been 
warned and that’s it really." 
an irritated council spokes- 
man said. “We have a duty to j 
enforce the new regulations." i 
Mr Coomber, however, is i 
undeterred. He will continue < 
to sell 16oz and 28oz T-bone ] 



I Alan Coomber: Tt was a bit 
like a Scotland Yard job* 

steaks to customers and Tm».c 
set up a fighting fund to cover 
bis legal costs. The search, 
meanwhile, for what he de- 
scribes as a “sensible” solici- 
tor has begun. 

“People have been fed here 
since the 12th century. The 
monks used to brew the beer 
[ and feed travellers on their 
way from the Cinque Forts to 
London,” the landlord said. 
“Now I could be thrown in 
prison. T-bone steak isn’t a 
drug. It isn’t addictive. This is 
crazy. It is a serious criminal 
offence. What could be more 
laughable.” 


The two offending steaks 
have been sent for analysis. 
When the lab results come 
back Mr Coomber is likely to 
be summoned before a magis- 
trates court 

Sales of steak remain brisk, 
helped by a warm tide of 
favourable media publicity. 

“We sell around 40 steaks 
each week, 1 he said. 

“We have waved it under 
their noses for three weeks,’’ 
Mr Coomber said philosophi- 
cally. “Now we wait to get the 
summons." 

Mr Coombes is thought to 
be only the second person to 
face charges for allegedly 
breaking the ban, which was 
introduced after scientists 
concluded there was a small 
chance that beef an the bone 
could transmit BSE to 
humans. 

Scottish hotelier Jim Suth- 
erland, aged 44, who owns a 
hotel in the borders, last week 
said he had been summoned 
to appear at Selkirk sheriff 
court on March 10. 

The move, criticised by the 
Conservatives, followed a 

high-profile dinner at the 
hotel on December 22, 
attended by 170 people, at 
which rib of beef was alleg- 
edly served. The meat, at the 
CarfraemiU Hotel in Lauder, 
was free, and was dished up 
sis days after the ban was 
Introduced. 
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Lincolnshire discrimination case 


Policewoman 
was victimised 


Tribunal 
rejects 
sex bias 
claim 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A POLICE inspector 
who hid a tape 
recorder in her 
locker to help 
prove her col- 
leagues were plotting against 
her, yesterday won an action 
for victimisation. She had 
claimed she had been 
harassed after resisting an of- 
fi car’s sexual advances. 

Inspector Dena Fleming, 
aged 39, of Lincolnshire 
police, succeeded in her vic- 
timisation claim against her 
force at yesterday’s tribunal, 
bat was unsuccessful in a 
/»Taim of sex discrimination. 

After the hearing Ms Flem- 
ing said: “I am delighted the 
truth and the extraordinary 
treatment I have endured at 
the hands of Lincolnshire 
police has been recognised by 
the tribunal, and I hope no 


‘I am delighted the extraordinary 
treatment I have endured has 
been recognised and I hope no 
one else will have to go through 
the same ordeal’ 

•—Dena Fleming 

‘We have never disputed the fact 
that there were management 
issues involved in this case which 
could have been handled 
differently’ 

— Lincolnshire police 


one else will have to go 
through the same ordeaL" 

The tribunal had heard 
more than 61 days of evi- 
dence. The cost to Lincoln- 
shire police and the Police 
Federation, which backed Ms 
Fleming, Is estimated at 
£800,000. 

Ms Fleming had claimed 
that her problems began at 
Gainsborough police station 
after she rejected the sexual 
advances of an officer who 
had visited her at home when 
her husband, also a police of- 
ficer, was not living there. 
She claimed she had also 


angered another officer by 
giving him a poor appraisal. 

She alleged that when she 
first made her complaint 
about sexist' behaviour in 
August 1995 it was ignored, 
and when it was finally inves- 
tigated she was victimised be- 
cause of it It was said that 
anonymous phone calls 
wrongly alleging affairs with 
other officers were made to 
her superiors, and that social 
workers were maliciously 
told she was negecting her 
two children. 

To try to prove what was 
happening, she hid a voice-ac- 


tivated tape recorder in her 
locker. It was found and she 
was suspended for “oppres- 
sive behaviour". 

With the assistance of the 
Police Federation she- 
launched her action against 
her force.. She claimed later 
that colleagues who could 
have given evidence on her 
behalf were warned off 

“This could have been 
sorted out internally if only 
management had been pre- 
pared to practise what they 
preach in relation to equal op- 
portunities," she said yester- 
day. “AH 1 ask now is that the 
discipline charges be dropped 
and I be allowed to get back to 
work.” She has been sus- 
pended for two years. 

A spokesperson for Lincoln- 
shire police said; "We note 
the primary decision of the 
tribunal is that the force did 
not discriminate against In- 
spector Fleming by reason of 
her sex as she has alleged..." 

The spokesperson added 
that there were no winners in 
such cases and that it was 
time for those Involved to 
“move forward positively fin: 
the good of the force”. 

Fred Broughton, r tifliTman 
of the' Police Federation, said: 
“We are determined to tackle 
Is sue s of inequality. In the 
police service, and in support- 
ing Dena Fleming’s case we 
have sent a message to all 
managers about thp impor- 
tance of dealing with com- 
plaints of discrimination 
properly and promptly" 
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Dena Fleming (right) is congratulated by a friend. Deborah Stubbs, after the hearing 
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T HE brother of the 
world's richest man 
would hire 40 prosti- 
tutes at any one time to visit 
him ip the Dorchester Hotel, 
London, the High Court heard 
yesterday. 

Prince Jefri of Brunei 
would procure some girls 
from an English madam who 
had worked for him for sev- 
eral years, and Introduce 
others from the Far East 
under the pretence they were 
servants. 

When their extensive com- 
ings and goings became notice- 
able at the Dorchester— owned 
by bis brother the Sultan — he 
hired apart m ents above the 
nearby Playboy Club. 

The allegations about the 
activities in 1985 were made 
by his former close friend and 
emissary Bob Manoukian 
who, with his brother Rafl, is 
suing the prince for £80 mil- 
lion over property deals. 

Mr Manoukian, aged 50. of 
Knightsbrldge central Lon- 
don, a businessman who 
worked for the 44-year-old 
prince for 14 years, claimed in 
a written statement that the 
prince, who plays polo with 
Prince Charles, had been 
entertained by his female en- 
tourage at the establishment 
until August 1986. 

’There might be up to 40 
prostitutes present at the Dor- 
chester Hotel at any one time 
paid for by Prince Jefri, some 
from England [procured from 
an English madam who had 
dealt with Prince Jefri for 
several years] and some 
brought in especially by them 
from the Far East under the 
pretence that they were 
maids of servants.” he 
explained. 

By the August, the prince 
told Rafi he wished to rent 
five storeys above 45 Park 
Lane — the former Playboy 
Club — which he later bought 
"for entertainment pur- 
poses". The arrangement 
would prevent his predilec- 
tion being noted: "It was 
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!h? n « by 108.000 since 
the election. Moreover, the 

H*?* Patients waiting 

^ ,an 3 year * rising 
~~ up 19 per cent in a 

quarterto 68^00 at the end of 

December, or those. 97-1 had 
oeen queuing more than 18 
months, in breach of the 
Patient s Charter guarantee. 

Mr Dobson insisted that the 

Government would meet its "" — ^ i 

be w1hi°n reduce ^ Dst to meet the commitment he gave 
Item it had inher- last November that, by the 
have end of March, no patient 

tiSr a inS e nej ? e,ec ‘ would have been waiting 
on . The NHS would also longer than 18 months. 


‘I have got to 

take some 
responsibility. 

If you are 
dealing with 
emergencies, 
you can’t put 
as much effort 
into waiting 
lists’ 

— Frank Dobson (left) 

A snapshot survey last 
month had shown that 80 per 
cent of those waiting 18 
months already had treat- 


The long wait 
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Total 4.5 1 ,-252.260 



A snapshot survey last March. “That is the kind of been rising fastest In the 
month had shown that 80 per progress we are committed to south and west health 
cent of those waiting 18 achieving" regions, followed by West 

months already had treat- The December figures show Midlands. Stephen Day. 
ment dates before the end of the numbers waiting have brought in by Mr Dobson last 


autumn to head a waiting list 
action team, was chosen be- 
cause of the success he had in 
cutting waiting in the West 
Midlands. 

The figures will be used by 
health ministers to press the 
Treasury for more money Tor 
the NHS next year. Reports 
have suggested they are ask- 
ing for an extra £500 milli on , 
which would make a total of 
£2 billion a year more since 
the election. 

Dr Sandy Macara, chair- 1 
man of the Bri tish Medical 
Association, said: "The fact I 
that the figures are rising de- 
spite the best efforts of NHS 
staff; despite the extra winter 
money and despite the mSd 
weather, simply highlights 
the urgent need to improve 
the financial base of the 
service.” 

John Maples, the shadow 
health secretary, said the 
next figures would "worsen 


considerably” because the 
Government had cancelled 
many hospital operating lists 
this winter to avoid a beds 
crisis. 

“By May. Labour will have 
been running the NHS for 
nearly a year and will have 
no excuses for the appalling 
distress and suffering that 
these waits are causing for 
patients.” 

Simon Hughes, Liberal 
Democrat health spokesman, 
said: "Prank Dobson said in 
the House of Commons that 
bringing down waiting Lists 
was like turning round a 
supertanker, but he doesn’t 
even seem to have his band 
on the tiller yet 

“With waiting lists growing 
faster than ever, the NHS is 
rapidly turning into Labour's 
Titanic,” 

Analysis page 11 ; Leader 
comment, page 13 


Sex abuse priest 
gets 21 months jail 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


A ROMAN Catholic 
priest was yesterday 
sentenced to 21 
months imprison- 
ment and ordered to register 
as a sex offender on his 
release after being found 
guilty of sexually abusing a 
teenage girl he had just 
baptised. 

Father John Lloyd, a priest 
for 32 years, was convicted of 
the indecent assault during 
his trial at Cardiff crown 
court last week. 

Sentencing him yesterday. 
Mr Justice Rougier told the 
57-year-old that there could be 
few grosser breaches of trust 
than when a priest sexually i 
abused a child. 

“I find the description of 
what you did to that girl al- 
most unbelievable. You were 
entrusted with the task of 
baptising her, a ceremony 
which 1 have always under- 
stood is regarded as one of 
very spiritual significance. 

"Yet within 10 minutes of 
that you are giving her a most 
unwelcome introduction to 
the nastier aspects of the sins 
of the flesh." 

Lloyd, a former press 
spokesman for the Arch- 
bishop of Cardiff; carried out 
the attack at his home in 1974 
after baptising the 13-year-old 
girl into the Catholic faith at 
St Dyfrig’s church. Treforest, 
Glamorgan, south Wales. 

The victim, now a 37-year- 


old married woman, told the 
court she froze during the as- 
sault in which Lloyd told her 
to sit on his lap and moved 
his hand up her leg. 

She complained to police 
more than 20 years later 
following press reports that 
the priest had been arrested 
' for another alleged sex attack. 

A jury last week acquitted 
Lloyd on four charges of rape 
and seven counts of indecent 
assault South Wales Police 
said yesterday that after con- 
sultations with the Crown 
Prosecution Service, a retrial 

‘You introduced 
her to nastier 
aspects of the sins 
of the flesh* 


would take place of nine other 
indecent assault charges on 
which the jury failed to reach 
verdicts. 

Lloyd may also face ques- 
tioning about a number of 
other alleged assaults said to 
have been reported after the 
trial began. 

The Catholic Church, 
which was deeply embar- 
rassed by the case, has 
warned Uoyd that he win no 
longer be able to exercise pub- 
lic ministry. 

Ian Murphy QC. for Lloyd, 
told the court yesterday the 
trial had left the priest a 


ruined man with a bleak 
future. “His normal life 
ceased over a year ago and 
the overwhelming probability 
is that it will not begin again. 
The inevitable prison sen- 
tence will In effect mean the 
ruination of this man of 57 
who has contributed thou- 
sands of good and caring 
duties to others but has been 
found on one occasion nearly 
24 years ago to be unable to 
suppress an illicit desire.” 

Passing sentence, Mr Jus- 
tice Rouger said he had taken 
account of Lloyd’s age and the 
number of witnesses who had 
given evidence in his support 
But there was little that could 
mitigate what Lloyd had 
done. 

The judge said he was "con- 
strained" by the maximum 
sentence of two years at the 
time of the offence in 1974. 

He told Lloyd: “You will 
have to register as a sex of- 
fender. You will have to regis- 
ter yOOT riamp flnri place of 
address with the police after 
your release." 

• Father Thomas Doherty, a 
gay alcoholic Roman Catholic 
priest who seduced a teenage 
boy into a sexual relation- 
ship. was Jailed for six years 
at Leeds crown court yester- 
day. The forma: priest at St 
Joseph's church in Todmor- 
den, west Yor k shire, had de- 
nied two charges of indecent 
assault, one of attempted bug- 
gery and two of buggery, 
when the boy was aged 14 and 
15. 



Unions condemn 
sickness claims 
agency sell-off 


David Brtndte 


T HE Government last 
night announced the 
£300 million privatisa- 
tion of the Benefits Agency 
Medical Service, responsible 
for advice and tests on elating 
for girknoRg and disability 
benefits. 

The move, which had been 
fought strongly by civil ser- 
vice unions, -will fuel the con- 
troversy already raging over 
welfare provision for long- 
term sick and disabled 
people. 

Barry Reamsbottom. gen- 
eral secretary of the Civil and 
Public Services Association, 
said: "We have worked hard 
to try to convince ministers 
that this was one Tory priva- 
tisation plan they should not 
have continued with. We still 
believe it is all wrong. 

“The private sector, and the 
profit motive, should have no 
involvement in determining 
the rights of sick and disabled 
people to benefit” 

Tile medical service, which 
employs 1,20 0 administrative 
staff and 220 Civil Service 
doctors, is to be taken over by 
Serna Group, the Anglo- 
French computer services 
company, on a five-year con- 
tract worth £305 million with 
an option to extend for a fur- 
ther two years. 

Serna has been awarded all 
three geographical contracts 


Father John Lloyd who was was jailed for abusing a teenage gjrl photograph: bahry batchelor 


on offer. Almost four in 10 of 
the service’s administrative 
staff have elected for other 
jobs in the Civil Service, but 
medical specialists were 
given no option but to seek 
transfer to the company. 

The bulk of medical tests 
for benefit claims will con- 
tinue to be carried out by 
more than 3.000 non-Clv£L Ser- 
vice doctors. 

Keith Bradley, junior social 
security minister, said the 
privatisation decision was 
unconnected with the issue of 
welfare reform. It was about 
utilising private-sector ex- 
pertise to get a better deal for 
claimants and taxpayers. 

“As we have previously 
said, this would be a govern- 
ment of ideas and ideals, but 
not of outdated ideology. 
What counts is what works.” 

There was “no reason why 
a service should be delivered 
directly if more efficient 
means are available”, Mr 
Bradley added. 

The Government says pay- 
ments to Sema will have no 
link to the outcomes of medi- 
cal tests. Rigorous arrange- 
ments win be put in place to 
ensure that advice remains 
independent and objective. 

The decision not to drop the 
privatisation, proposed by the 
last government, was taken 
last summer when it was 
resolved also to go ahead with 
disposal of all Department of 
Social Security properties. 


Seat-belts ‘could have saved’ coach crash pupils Class size cut ‘will not force 


Bereaved parents appeal for 
tighter legislation across Europe 


wtd Ward 

r KREE teenagers who 
died in a coach crash 
while on a school trip to 
! French Alps could have 
ed if the bus had been fitted 
th seat-belts, an inquest 
ird yesterday, 
lobert Boardman, aged 14. 


j Nicola Moore. 15. and Keith 
1 Ridding. 14. pupils at St 
i James’s high school in Bol- 
ton, Greater Manchester, 
were killed when the bus left 
a remote mountain road and 
plunged into a ravine last 
July. 

The inquest was told that 
pupils were switched to a 
local left-hand drive vehicle 


without belts when the Brit- 
ish bus with belts, which had 
taken them from Bolton to 
France, broke down. 

Dr David Bisset, the pathol- 
ogist who carried out post- 
mortems, was asked three 
i times If they would have lived 
If they had been wearing 
belts. 

Three times he replied: “It i 
is highly likely that if the 
children were restrained by 
belts, their injuries would 
have been far less serious.” 

The mothers of Robert and 


Keith sobbed as he gave his 
opinion. Verdicts of acciden- 
tal death were later recorded. 

In a statement after the 
hearing, the parents said: 
“We waved our children off; 
secure in the knowledge that 
the coach had seat-belts fitted. 
We did not know that the holi- . 
day company hired smaller 
coaches without seat-belts to 1 
take the youngsters out on , 
activities.” 

They appealed for Euro- 
pean governments to tighten ! 
legislation. "We don’t want to i 


see this happen ag a i n and 
would ask all parents to get a 
written statement from their 
child’s school, scout group or 
any organisation on their pol- j 
icy regarding transport and 1 
seat-belts, not Just in this 
country but also abroad" 

The inquest heard that one 
of the parents had checked 
that the coach that left Bolton 
bad belts. 

David Bowes, the head- 
teacher, supported the 
parents’ caff. “We put our 
faith and trust in a tour oper- 


ator which file school had 
used two years previously 
and we took it on trust that 
there would be seat-belts on 
the coaches.” 

The inquest was also told 
that Jim Shaw, the driver of 
the bus, had never driven a 
left-hand drive vehicle before 
and had had just 25 minutes 
practice before taking pupils 
on a rock-climbing exercise. 

Mr Shaw, who was at the 
hearing, was fined £1,230 by a 
French court after pleading 
guilty to manslaughter. 


children into sink schools’ 

T HE Government empha- 1 have expressed a preferen 
sised yesterday that its for a high demand school w 


■ sised yesterday that its 
pledge to cut class sizes would 
not force parents to accept a 
second best education for 
their children if they found a 
popular local primary school 
was full, writes John Carvel 
Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, said pri- 
maries would have to recruit 
more teachers if classes for 
pupils aged five to seven 
threatened to exceed the pro- 
posed new maximum of 30. 

"No child whose parents . 


have expressed a preference 
for a high demand school will 
be placed in a foiling or unsat- 
isfactory school as a result of 
the policy. The local educa- 
tion authority win be ex- 
pected to enhance provision 
at high demand schools to en- 
sure this does not happen,” 
he said. 

Mr Byers said there would 
be extra resources for rural 
areas to stop schools transfer- 
ring surplus children to 
classes with spare places In 
distant villages. 


Family feud ruling 
overturned on appeal 


Ofsted prods sleepy 
schools with new table 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


H Court ruling 
ie head of a lead- 
mian Jewish fam- 
in must pay his 

an £1 million. In- 

:erest and legal 
vertumed yester- 
ourt of Appeal- 
lent is the latest, 
t the final, twist 
feud dating from 
os. 

held that a ruling 
$ Rabbi’s court 

, that the son was . 

?v under a deal to 
pets out of post- 1 
[ran was unen- 1 
cause the agree 
as illegal- 
[many, aged 78, 
5t son. Abner Sol- 
e been caught up 
judge described 
ried mid vicious 
,e two men own 
,ps a few doors 
fair , central Lon- 
•e not spoken to 
jr years- Mr So- 
jarpet dealer and 
runs an interior 
355- 

also lifted an u}' 
ezing Mr Solei- 
s which has lim- 


ited him to £350 a week living 
expenses for sa years. 

The court refused Mr Sol- 
land leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords. He will have 

to pay his tether’s costs, esti- 
mated at £500.000. His solici- 
tors they would consider 
whether to petition the Lords 

for leave to appeaL 

Mr Soleimany said he 
would be happy to welcome 
his son back into the family. 
Mr Solland declined to com- 


‘I am relieved that 
this unhappy affair 
has reached some 
degree of finality' 

meat but his solicitor, Carol 
Mulcahy, said: “Subject to 
any right of appeal, my client 
is relieved that this unhappy 
affair has now reached some 
degree of finality. He has al- 
ways accepted the authority 
of the English courts to deter- 
mine the issue of enforceabil- 
ity and has done everything 
in his power to bring the 
issue before the court at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

In 1980 Mr Solland went to I 
Iran at his tether's request to | 


help free a consignment of 
carpets seized by Iranian cus- 
toms. While there he realised 
there were substantial profits 
to be made by exporting Per- 
sian carpets, but export was 
illegal under Iranian revenue 
and export control laws. 

Mr Solland arranged for 
, diplomats to smuggle out car- 
pets. as a result of his activl- 
i ties he spent nine months in 1 
; jail in Iran. 

He claimed that his tether > 
owed him a share of the prof- 
its on the carpets. Mr Solel- 
many claimed that his son's 
transactions were “disas- 
trous” and had inflicted sub- 
stantial losses on him. 

The dispute split the family, 
but Mr Solland could not take 
it to the ordinary civil courts 
because of the long-standing 
principle of English law that 
the courts win not enforce an 
illegal contract In 1990 tether 
and son agreed to ask the 
Beth Din to try to resolve it 

The Beth Din is a low-pro- 
flle court often used by Jews 
to settle disputes discreetly. 
Cases are heard by rabbis, 
and under Jewish law the fact 
that a contract is illegal lias 
no. 'effect on rights between 
the parties. 

The Beth Din ruled that Mr 
Soleimany must pay his son 
£576.000. 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 

S TATE schools in Eng- 
land are to be given per- 
formance indicators 
showing how their results 
measure up to schools with 
pupils from similar family 
backgrounds, the Office for 
Standards in Education said 
yesterday. 

“There will no longer be 
any hiding place for under- 
achievement," said Mike 
Tomlinson, director of 
inspection. 

Sleepy schools in leafy sub- 
urbs, content with beating 
national averages, would be 
confronted with evidence of 
how much better they should 
be doing for pupils from ad- 
vantaged homes. 

The new Indicators are 


called Pandas — Performance 
and Assessment reports. 
Headteachers will be given, 
data from inspection reports, 
test and exam performance 1 
and teacher assessment j 
results, showing how the , 
school meets the challenge of j 
its "social and economic envi- 
ronment”. 

Although inner-city schools 
with poor raw scores will con- 
tinue to attract criticism from 
ministers, the adjusted fig- 
ures may start to bring pres- 
sure on suburban and rural 
under-achievement. Ofsted 
said improvement was 
needed in 31 per cent of the 
most prosperous primaries — 
those with a tiny proportion 
of few children on free school 
meals, the most accurate 
yardstick of deprivation. 

The Pandas will be Sent 
next week to 24,000 schools. 


Mr Tomlinson said they 
would be free to distribute the 
reports to parents. 

Ministers are likely to be 
pressed to enforce publica- 
tion, but Ofsted think* many 
parents would find the 
reports hard to understand in 
their present farm. 

The Pandas will include 
benchmark performance tar- 
gets developed by the Qualifi- 
cations and Curriculum Au- 
thority. These show that a 
typical comprehensive with 
less than 5 per cent of pupils 
cm free meals gets 62 per cent 
of pupils through GCSE with : 
five passes at grades A*-C. . 

The equivalent pass rate for 
one with more than 35 per 
cent on free meals is 20 per 
cent. Grammar schools 
should score 96 per cent, 
while the average for second- 
ary modems Is 27 per cent 


Passengers rail at poor 
privatised train services 

Virgin among seven 

firms found to have 

declining levels 14 ont « ' 

of performance aSfSttouST t £ 


Showing heads how to spot flaws in ‘glowing’ report 

Y OU are head of a compre- j But next week yon will | more patchy. The average com- 
hensive with 879 pupils, i receive a Panda report showing 1 nrehensive with less than 5 per 


I hensive with 879 pupils, 
and you have been telling 
parents that the school is in ex- 
ceflsnl shape. You had a glow- 
ing Ofsted report and results in 
national tests at 14 and at 
GCSE were well above average. 
writes John CarveL 


But next week yon will 
receive a Panda report showing 
flaws in this record It Shows 
that your school has a rela- 
tively privileged intake: only 
3A per cent of the pupils on free 
school meals, compared with a 
national average 1&2 per cent 
Now your results look rattier 


more patchy. The averagE ccan- 
prehenstve with less than 5 per 
cent of pupils on free school 
meals would get more than 70 
per cent of its pupils to level 5 
in English by age 14. According 
to the assessment of your own 
teachers, your school scores 60 
percent 


ftuartdh Nlcotl 

V IRGIN Rail, Richard Bran- 
son’s heavily criticised 
train service, received an- 
other battering from passen- 
gers yesterday when OPRAF. 
the industry franchising 
body, released its figures on 

customer satisfaction. 

Chfltem Railways and Gat- 
wick Express also failed to 
meet passenger expectations 
in a set of figures that were 
described as a "mess” by a 
rail users’ pressure group. 

Passengers travelling on 
Virgin's west coast line from 
London to Glasgow com- 
plained that seat availability, 
journey information and the 
refreshment service bad all 
declined in the last six 
months. 

The figures test customers' 
satisfaction on a variety cf 
issues from punctuality to fa- 
cilities and cleanliness. They 
then compare the figures with 
a benchmark established by 
initial surveys carried out 
shortly after the franchises 
were granted. 

On the Ghfltern line, oper- 


ated by M40 Trains, which 
runs from Marylebone in 
London, to Birmingham, pas- 
sengers reported a decline in 
service in 14 out of the 15 
categories. 

A spokesman for Chfltem 
said that although the com- 
pany was concerned by the 
fall, 91 per cent of customers 
were satisfied by the service. 
M40’s benchmark is to keep 
94 per cent of customers 
happy. 

The Gatwick Express, 
which takes thousands of 
holidaymakers to the airport 
from Victoria every day, also 
took a hit when passengers 
said the speed of ticket pur- 
chases, seat availability, 
cleanliness and refreshments 
had all declined. 

Each of the 19 companies 
which reported to the Office 
of Passenger Rail Franchising 
agreed their benchmarks 
with OPRAF using individual 
methodologies which make it 
hard to compare one company 
with another. 

In general 10 services have 
improved, seven have wors- 
ened and two have stayed 
roughly the same. 

South West Trains failed to 
reach its benchmark in nine 
out of 12 areas of service. 
North Western trains failed 
in seven out of eight catego- 
ries while West Anglia Great 
Northern improved its fig- 
ures in two of its six 
categories- 
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T enant farmers 
to challenge 
county land sales 


Peter Hethertngton 


T 


ENANT formers fear- 
ing for their liveli- 
hoods are planning a 


legal challenge to a 
decision by North Yorkshire 
county council to sell 11,000 
acres of land in an attempt to 
raise milli ons of pounds to 
repay debts and fund 
services. 

Leaders of the council’s 126 
tenants are consulting law- 
yers in the hope of applying 
for a judicial review amid 
growing concern that other 
counties will follow North 
Yorkshire’s example in what 
could amount to a huge 
national land sale. 

Around the country, coun- 
cils own almost 350,000 acres 
of form land containing 5.700 
tenanted forms »nd small- 
holdings — many created to 
provide work after the two 
world wars. 

Some of the North York- 
shire land, which has been 
valued at £60 million, could 
be sold for house building. 


quarrying, or other commer- 
cial uses — raising fears 
among amenity groups that 
several attractive areas could 
be under threat 
The sale decision by the 
Cons ervative-co ntrolled coun- 
cil has been bitterly criticised 
by several rebel Tories, the 


Liberal Democrats and the 
Tenant Fanners’ Association 
which is planning the legal 
challenge. 

One Tory described the sale 
as a “dash for cash” for 
purely short-term gain. The 
11,000 acres raise £750,000 a 
year in rent 

George Dunn, chief execu- 
tive of the Tenant Farmers’ 
Association, said the council 
had no moral authority to sell 
land bought at knock-down 
prices in the 1920s and 1930s 


‘Big businesses 
will milk the land 
then move on. It 
will be disastrous* 


— and sometimes given away 

— to encourage the low paid 
and the unemployed Into 

far ming . 

But David Ashton, leader of 
North Yorkshire council, said 
the county's farming estate 
was giving a poor return on a 
big investment “A substan- 
tial sum will be raised over a 
number of years to help ser- 
vices which have been badly 
hit by budget cuts." he said. 

Anne D unnin g, whose hus- 
band Harold had been 
expecting to take over his 


father’s 100-acre holding, said 
many tenants feared that 
some of the land would be 
devoted to “prairie forming" 
In future. 

“We will lose a patchwork 
of fields that have character- 
ised traditional farming for 
generations and the big agri- 
businesses wOI come in, mflk 
the land for a short time, then 
move on. It will be disastrous 
environmentally. ” 

North Yorkshire’s claim 
that its landholding has out- 
lived its purpose is chal- 
lenged by several other 
counties, whick view the sale 
decision with horror. 

In Cambridgeshire, which 
has tiie biggest forming estate 
in the country — 460 forms on 
42.000 acres — the county 
council says there is a con 
tlnuing demand for its hold- 
ings. Fifty-five new tenancies 
had been agreed since 1990. 

Elliot Morley, a Junior agri- 
culture minister, said 
week that the Government 
planned to end a special in- 
ducement introduced by the 
last government to encourage 
councils to sell farms. 
Labour, he maintained, be- 
lieved county council small- 
holdings still had an impor- 
tant role to play. 

In North Yorkshire the 
council estimates it would 
take from 10 to 20 years to dis- 
pose erf the farms. 


“These are just 
some of the 
exciting new 
bathroom offers 


at B&Q.” 


WILL PIDGEON 
Sales Consultant 
B&Q SHOREHAM 
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£100 OFF 


Blenheim Bathroom Suite 

In white or soft cream- With Doulfon 
porcelain, a choice of steel or 
acrylic bath with mahogany effect or limed oak effect front panel 
and toilet seat. WBh antique gold effect bath and basin taps * 


WAS £495 




Art Deco Bathroom Suite 
In while with dark mahogany 


WAS £645 



Gainsborough 
Energy 1000X1 
ElecmrHH 


nc Shower 


WHh push button 


9.5KW. 
was £129.99 


Also available 
8.5KW. 

Was £119.99 


£ 89 " 

£ 79 " 


Wooden 
Toilet Seat 
With fixings. 

Pine, antique pine 
or mahogany effects. 
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EARN TESCO CLUBCARD 
POINTS AT B&Q 


Ask in rtrs lot dofcXb. 
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News in brief 


Boy rapist gets 
four years custody 






Bougier said 'It’s verF ssi to send someone your 


age to custody. What you did to that girl was 
PraSenSceraint Walters told how the girt had dnmk the 
most ofabottleofPimms while out with friends near her home 


In Swansea, West Glamorgan. . 0 _ _ w r 

w££ 

fare and rinthing were caked in mud and her shoes, tights ana 


underwear were missing/ . _ 

When-arrested the boy said: "This is sad. I neverraped her. 
rm only 13, 1 am a child. ” He claimed she consented. 


Green top milk fails test 


rrw»nf « pnhii> pMWh T ah tWnry spnrice were of unacceptable 

quality, according to aletter in today’s British Medical JoumaL 
Tbe green top miTk samples faded to meet hygiene levels or 
contained hannfhl bacteria. Including campolybacter, salmweua 
and E coll 0157. during checks between May 1996 and June 1997. 
Ministers plan to extend the existing ban on green top nulk in 

Sco tland to En gland and Wales. John & Lou voi& head of the 
p ublic health fo b’s environmental surveillance unit, and Anita 
Rampling, chairman cf its dairy products working group, say. 
“We must conclude that the co ntinuin g ava il a bility of un pasteur- 
ised miTk on retail sale constitutes an unacceptable risk to public 
health." — James Afetkle 


Water leak set BA jet rolling 


ABROTSH Airways jet went into a series of uncontrolled rolls at 
2(UX)Qft after water — possibly from a lava tory — contaminated 
the electronics, according to an accident report released 
yesterday. 

The captain of the Boeing 1 737 Issued a mayday call during the 
incident near Bournemouth. Dorset, an a test flight in 1995. 

The rolls continued for seven minutes, but stepped when the 
crew brought the aircraft down to 7500ft- it landed safely at 
Gatwick, the Air Accidents Investigation Branch report said. 

The report said the systems had been contaminated by “an 
unidentified fluid”. Seven months earlier a fluid leak which was 
traced to the forward toilet sink drain had been reported. 


Asbestos damages increased 


A BUSINESSMAN suffering from an asbestos-related disease 
yesterday had his damages award increased to £749,795 — tbe 
highest ever compensation for the condition. 

The Court of Appeal increased Bryan Ward’s award from 
£440,167, made in July 1996. and said the sum could go up even 
more ifhls progressive lung disease developed into maftfiHioiirwna 
or long cancer. The award almost doubles the previous highest 
figure of £400,000. 

Mr Ward. 48. ofDoncaster. South Yorkshire, spent his early 
working fife, between 17 and 27, employed by Ne walls Insulation 
Co Ltd and Cape Contracts Ltd. As a result off its admitted 
negligence, he was exposed to asbestos. 


Teacher found hanged 


A TEACHER at Nevill Holt School near Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, was fcmnd hanged yesterday by police who wanted 
to interview him about sex assaults on former pupils. 

Detectives were unable to find tbe man when they went to the 
fee-paying school to interview him as part of inquiries into 
a nfi g atio nsofsexabuseaftera former teacher was re manded in 
custody accused of sex attacks on boys. 

Afte r a search his body was found hanging from a tree. He was 
certified dead at the scene. Police said there were no suspicious 
circumstances. 

Edmund Clements , 59, a former teacher, is in custody accused 
of 14 charges _af gross indecency, 13 of indecent assault and three of 
Inciting a child to commit gross indecency, between 1971 and 1978 . 


Avery ran 18 th century 
teapot, part of the Godden 
Lowestoft poreelab] 
coMo ction which has 
recontfy been acquired by 
Ctotstdnwch Mansion 
museum m I pswi ch 
PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID MANSELL 


Parents 
‘not told’ 
son could 


be alive 


OwenBowcott 


parents of Christo- 
pher Howes, the British 
mines expert missing fa 
Cambodia, yesterday said they 
were “hurt and disappointed*’ 
not to have been shown an offi- 
cial report suggesting he was 
still alive last June. 

But the Foreign Office in- 
sisted that the family had 
been told everything which 
appeared in tbe internal 
seven-page document at the 
time it was being compiled. 

Until yesterday it was be- 
lieved that Mr Howes, a for- 
mer Royal Engineer and Falk- 
lands veteran, was probably 
killed shortly after being cap- 
tured by the Khmer Rouge on 
March 26, 1996, in northern 
Cambodia. 

His father. Roy Howes, aged 
70, and his wife Betty, who 
live in BackweU, near Bristol, 
have asked the Foreign Office 
for an explanation. They have 
also sent a copy of the confi- 
dential report — commis- 
sioned by Paul Reddiclifffe. 
Britain’s ambassador to Cam- 
bodia — to their local MP, 
Liam Pox, a former minister 
at tiie Foreign Office. 

The document was pre- 
pared by a leading expert on 
the Khmer Rouge. David Ash- 
ley, of the UN Centre for 
Human Rights, who says it is 
likely that Christopher, then 
37 and working with the 
Mines Advisory Group char- 
ity, was killed shortly after 
being taken hostage. 

But the paper also says a 
Cambodian border official 
reported Christopher Howes 
was alive in June last year. 

“This is the first time we 
had heard that he might be 
alive last June,” Roy Hawes 
said. 

"I appreciate that it was 
prepared for the ambassador. 
But it is also about our son 
and we think we should have 
been told." 


Make networking 
work for your 
business 


The Apricot FT600 - a 
complete networking solution 


for your business 


► ► ► 


If you’re looking for a computer system 
which will realty work for your business, 
look no further than the Apricot FT600 
solution from Mitsubishi Electric. 

Reliable aid manageable, it includes 
a powerful server with network card, an 
eight port hub plus all the cables you 
need to network your staff, it also comes 
with Internet gateway and server 
management software. 

Ail of which, in the words of PC Direct 
“make the FT600 realty stand out as a 
proper server system." 

Our unique Internet Advantage Pack 
gives every user access to e-mail and the 
World Wide Web via a high speed 
connection. You’ll also be able to market 
your business to thousands of new 
customers at low cost via your own free 
web pages. 

The price makes excellent business 
sense too. at El ,299 + VAT (lease price 
£10.74" a week). But hurry, this offer only 
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B 
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44 1 % 
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Every enquiry will 
receive a FREE guide 
on putting the internet 
to work for your business 
RING NOW to secure your copy 


Call us now 
on 0800 212 422 


lasts until the 31st March, 1998. 


Offer ends 31st March, 1998 


A MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC 



or check out our website tor more 
information www. ntitsubrshi-comptuters. com/gd 
(Irish Republic 1800 333 6001 
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during 
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opens at the 
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leaflets in 


corrupt electoral practice" 

and fined for similar offences 
d«mg the 1979 DfordNorth 
hydectmn and the Euro eS- 

2JS.® was acquitted 
on the third occasion because 


School report 

— ~ 

\ 87% ol c^Bdren Btg t heir taachem 

•J 63% of chfl dran happy w tti etther male o r tamale teachers 

A 7S% of chMrm ttjrtc thfltr teachere H Xa th em 

'f 72% think that best teachers In the cotgtry s hotid be g hgnw_gwgnj 

■ in * '■ . .. »•• • 

>'• ftrrourtto streets (am o n g ol d e r chfldren ag ed 10-15): 

r Sport 25%, All 18% and Matte 16% 

t favourite subjag (amo ng yo unger djjjdienggd ? j|^ — 

- f Maths 27% . E n gli sh 10% and wtonce 10% — .. 

’*• rtjalMlty root, <^JkfaenW^jhguW be tvAtgckJoyebo^ 

. Uam GaHagher zg V Chns_B^g_g% and PaulGaggl 
jsM^nou. geo pte 

. ? __Alan aTe^^VBaby ^oe^EV 

• l David Beckham 21%. Jeremy Pa*man1% 


Spice and football 
come top of class 


Children choose *** ***** s * b ° °** around 

the country. 

celebrities as ideal A spokeswoman for the 

awards, which will be ann - 

teachers, reports <*nnced later this year, said: 
r I suppose the children 

Vivek Chaudhary 

Spice taanhlHg them Wlirtho 

S HE could hardly be She is perhaps not the best 
described as the brain rule model but you would 
of Britain and he has expect children to opt for 
spent most of his life kick- celebrities in music and 


ing a ball around a football 
pitch. 

But if the nation’s school- 


sport rather than those in 
boring professions. ” 

Despite popular concep- 


chfidren had a choice over tion that children hate 
who they would like as their teachers, 87 per cent 


their teacher, then girls 
would opt for Baby Spice 
and boys for Alan Shearer. 
According to a survey on ; 


of those taking part in the 
survey said they liked them 
while almost 60 per cent 
said teachers are people 


what children think of they admire. Over 80 per 
school life, published cent thought of their teach- 


today, 38 per cent of girls 
would choose Baby Spice as 
a teacher with 32 per cent 


ers as kind and easy to 

ninfpT g faind - 

When it comes to home- 


of boys opting for Newcas- work, 35 per cent said that 
tie and England striker they were "quite happy” 


Shearer. 

Fellow footballer Davi d 

Beckham came third with 
21 per cent, while most 
schoolchildren gave a firm 
th umbs down to celebrities 
with brains: only 1 per cent 
said they would choose 
Jeremy Paxman or Carol 
Varderman. 

Around 1,000 children 
aged seven to 16 took part 
in the survey, which was 
commissioned by the Dis- 
ney C hann el as part of this 


doing it but more girls thin 
bays said they were “very 
happy” doing it. 

Pat Partington, head of 
the teacher of the year 
awards committee, said: J 
“One of the most positive I 
results to come to light is 
that teachers are held in 
such regard by the majority 

of pupils." 

Last year's teacher of the 
year award was won by 
Lynda Roberts. She helped 
in the recovery of Josie 
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year’s launch of its Teacher Russell, who survived an 
OfThe Year Award. attack which killed her 

Researchers questioned mother and sister m the 
children from both private summer of 1996. 


People are suggesting 
that Bergkamp now 
looks in the mirror and 
sees the face of Wright 
snarling back at him. 
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8 WORLD NEWS 


Iraq crisis 


Whitehall in spin over 
lack of public support 


Home front 


ROchaol White and 
Ian Black 


A S THE Iraq crisis 
drags on, Whitehall 
spin doctors are be- 
coming increasingly 
frustrated in their struggle to 
win the propaganda war at 
home. 

Labour Is finding that its 
slick populist techniques do 
not work so well when the 
subject Is faraway Iraq, 
rather than hospital waiting 
lists or classroom sizes. 
“We're not getting our mes- 
sage across. “ is a frequent, 
frantic refrain. 

Stung by Maggie O "Kane's 
Guardian report from a Bagh- 
dad hospital yesterday. Num- 
ber 10 issued a "rebuttal” — 
in best Millbank style — to 
remind voters that medical 
supplies are exempt from i 
United Nations sanctions, and I 
that President Saddam Hus- , 
seln has been the main block 
on oil-for-food money. I 

There is mounting concern 
that the Importance of UN 
arms inspections — at the 
heart of the crisis — Is not 
appreciated and that Britain 
is being portrayed errone- 
ously as the sole military 


partner of the United States. 

But Alastair Campbell, 
Tony Blair’s press spokes- 
I man, and Nigel Sheinwald, 
the Foreign Office equivalent, 
have had some success. The 
Sun reminded readers yester- 
day of how President Saddam 
had his own son-in-law mur- 
dered in 1995 for revealing the 
scale of Iraq's chemical 
weapons programme during a , 
brief escape to the West. 

And after finally obtaining < 
the release of US satellite i 
photographs of Iraq's ' ‘press- 


ing Street and the Foreign 
Office. Repetitive background 
papers on the UN Inspections 
have failed to make an im- 
pact, and No 10 officials, un- 
versed in the technical de- 
tails, have been running to 
catch up. Some diplomatsalso 
have the distinct impression 
that Mr Blair Is more gung-ho 
than his Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook. 

There was a fine line be- 
tween information and propa- 
ganda at a briefing for lobby 
correspondents last weekend. 


There is concern that Britain is 
being portrayed erroneously as the 
sole military partner of the US 


dential palaces”, one of which 
is described as being the size 
of Paris, they used the 
regional focus they deployed 
to effect during the NHS wait- 
ing-list row last year, superim- 
posing the photographs over 
maps of Glasgow, Bristol, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Shef- 
field and Liverpool, as well as 
London — an excellent ploy 
for impressing local media. 

The problems they have 
faced trying to get their mes- 
sage across have been com- 
pounded by a striking lack of 
coordination between Down- 


**We have recently received a 
report from a reliable source 
that members of the intelli- 
gence and the elite Republi- 
can Guard have been trying 
to rebuild if oka outside the 
military and Intelligence ser- 
vices, so concerned are they 
that the present round of con- 
, frontations might provoke a 
popular rising.” journalist 
were told. 

George Robertson's Minis- 
try of Defence has been the 
junior partner, initially dis- 
couraging media Interest and 
then changing tack after Mr 


War Jabs pose dilemma 


Protection 


Dawkf FairhaB 

Defence Correspondent 


I F BRITISH troops come 
under attack from Iraqi 
anthrax weapons, they 
will receive quite differ- 
ent protective vaccinations 
from those suspected as a 
cause of the mysterious “Gulf 
war syndrome” afflicting vet- 
erans of the 1991 war. 

Since then, a licensed Brit- 
ish vaccine has become avail- 
able to replace the American 
product used seven years ago. 
More significantly, troops 
wifi not receive the whooping 
cough booster vaccine, which 
was used last time to acceler- 
ate their immunisation. 

In late 1990 — just before 
the desert campaign to drive 
the Iraqis out of Kuwait — the 


Department of Health warned 
the Ministry of Defence 
against the simultaneous use 
of anthrax and whooping 
cough vaccines. The warning 
came in a message from the 
DoH, describing tests where 
mice suffered “serious loss of 
condition and weight loss” 

, after receiving the combined 
vaccination. 

The MoD went ahead any- 
way. But the use of multiple 
vaccines has since emerged 
as a prime suspect in the 
search for causes of Gulf war 
syndrome and is therefore a 
likely focus of the legal action 
veterans are planning against 
the MoD. They want direct fi- 
nancial compensation. 

The issue of Gulf war syn- 
drome has been embarrassing 
and irritating for the MoD, 
even causing a a minister un- 
knowingly to mislead Parlia- 
ment. Last July Labour's 
Armed Forces Minister. Dr 
John Reid, vowed “a new be- 


ginning” based on complete 
openness about facts and pol- 
icy while research continues. 
But the new Iraqi crisis, 
bringing the threat of chemi- 
cal and biological attacks an 
RAF units parted to Kuwait, 
Bahrain and Saudi Arabia, 

has put him in a dilemma 
Should he rush to give Brit- 
ish troops every possible pro- 
tection, as in 1990? Or should 
he play safe against the possi- 
bility of more Gulf war syn- 
drome by holding bade? I 
To make matters worse, the 
basic British anthrax vac - 1 
cine, without a booster, takes 
32 weeks to provide full im- 
munisation. Even if the 
whooping cough vaccine is 
added, a spokesman for the 
Porton Down research estab- 
lishment said, it takes eight 
weeks. So to be fUfly effective, 
a decision to vaccinate would 
have had to be taken long be- 
fore the troops deployed. 
Ministers decided to wait 


and see. “The current opera- 
tional circumstances and 
threat assessment do not at 
present indicate any need for 
precautionary medical coun- 
termeasures," an official 
spokesman said. This policy 
covers Naps anti-nerve gas 
tablets and organo- phosphate 
insecticides — also Gulf war 
syndrome suspects — as well 
as anthrax vaccinations. j 

A whooping cough booster 
was ruled out pending the 
outcome of further research. 
In any case there are doubts 
about its effectiveness. 

So if Saddam Hussein were 
to order retaliation with 
nerve gas or anthrax — an 
unlikely possibility according 
to military intelligence — the 
shore-based British troops 
would rely on gas and 
protective clothing. If there 
was some warning, they could 
be vaccinated, giving limited 
initial protection, and take 
anti-nerve gas tablets. 
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Blair’s mission to Washing- 
ton to bolster a beleaguered 
President Bill Clinton- But it 
has still offered correspon- 
dents only one substantial 
briefing. 

Mr Blair and Mr Cook have 
used that characteristic de- 
vice of diplomacy, the high- 
profile phone caH Mr Blair 
called the UN secretary-gen- 
eral, Kofi Annan, yesterday to 
wish him well in Baghdad. 

But the nature of the diplo- 
matic haggle, in which Presi- , 
dent Saddam is a past master, 
requires stamina. It is ill- 
suited to the short attention i 
span of highly competitive 
media, especially in the tele- , 
vision-driven. US. If war foot- 1 
age s t a rt s coming in, the US 
networks will go all-out, but 
diplomacy is hard to film. 

The only Fleet Street news- 
papers to carry Iraq stories 
on their front pages yesterday 
were the Guardian, the Tele- 
graph uni^ Financial Times. 

Mr Cook's threat on 
Wednesday of a “proportional 
response” against- Iraq if it 
used chemical weapons drew 
attention, bat only because 
the tabloids went for die 
ritual — and bogus — "nu- 
clear weapons” angle. Irri- 
tated Foreign Office officials 
had to dampen down the 
story, but they then com- 
pounded the problem by 
refusing to rule anything out. 
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An Iraq! factory guard brandishes his rifle in front of a portrait of Saddam Hussein yesterday. Iraqis await the outcome 
of an attempt by the UN secretary-general, Kofi Annan, to avert a US-led military strike photograph: faleh khbber 


Citizen soldiers say no one 
dares rebel against Saddam 


Voices of dissent were crushed 
after the last Gulf war but 
Maggie O’Kane in Baghdad 
hears of fears that remain 


H E LIFTS a long red 
cushion in the cor- 
ner of his living 
room. “If the Amer- 
ican commandos dare come 


the force that invaded 
Kuwait. 

“The most important 
thing to remember." he 


schoolteacher. In the im- 
mediate aftermath of the 
Gulf war. President Sad- 
dam's most dangerous mo- 
ment came when 15 of the 
country's 18 governates 
rose in rebellion against 
him. 

Having been told to “take 
things into your own 
bands” by the then United 
States president George 
Bush — and then deserted 


out of their helicopters and breath when you squeeze 
put a foot in our country we the trigger.” 


tells them, “is to hold your — a middle-aged academic 
breath when you squeeze who watched the "crush- 


will stop them with this,” An elderly charlady 
he says. Briefly, he reveals wearing a black chador 


a 1970s Kalashnikov before smirks and raises her eyes 


fantastic savings 
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covering it again with the 
cushion. 

Commando Joseph Alia 
Tarris, aged 48. had his 
shoulder broken by shrap- 
nel in the Iran-lraq war. 
His stiff vertebra was dam - 1 
aged when he was "crush- 
ing” the rebels who rose 
against Saddam Hussein in I 
1991, after the Gulf war. 

Now he is out of retire- I 


te trigger.” tug" In the city of Nqjaf in- 

An elderly charlady sists the Iraqi people will 
earing a black chador not risk another rebellion, 
nirks and raises her eyes "When the uprising was 
to heaven. Kasna, the pat down, the people were 


white-coated nutrition completely traumatised," 


supervisor, marches across | he says. “I know this gen- 


‘If there is an uprising, as there was 
before, that will be a real bloodbath’ 


the room, cocks her empty 
Kalashnikov, holds her 


meat to run the Dora sub- breath and squeezes the 
urb military training class trigger. 


from 12pm to 4pm dally, In “We are going to fight 


eration will never dare rise 
against him again. 

‘•People here say, we’ve 
tried that before. I remem- 
ber the Republican Guard 


original 

price 


preparation for the war them to within an inch of arriving In the sooth and 
that “God willing, will not their lives," she says with a their tanks were scrawled 




|f^^|!Aegean green and 
fe^fiie^ioose cookware. 
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come”. 

At the al-Qoadisiya hospi- 
tal on the other side of the 
city, cleaners are taking 
part in the 2pm military 
training shift. Their coach 
is a gruff 49-year-old man 
named Hassar, who was in 


their lives,” she says with a 
smile. 

"What 1 fear most is not 
the bombing, but If there is 
an uprising against Sad- 
dam Hussein like there was 
after the Gulf war — then 
that will be a real blood- 
bath,” says a 40-year-old 


their tanks were scrawled 
with the words: al-shi'a 
ba’da al-yawn — no more 
Shia after today 1 .” 

He adds: "No one knows 
how many were killed in 
Najaf bat I'll never forget 
it.” 

These days the “murder- 


ers. thieves and hooligans” 
who rebelled are nowhere 
to be seen in Baghdad. The 
soldiers and civilians 
guarding the most sensitive 
military Installations are 
speaking with one voice. In 
the same defiant tone 
pumped ont nightly on the 
television. 

At the Dora electricity 
plant a 25-year-old soldier, 
Muhanned Majid, said: “I 
was here through 33 days of 
bombing in the Gulf wax. 
I'll be here again on the 
same gate. We are the sons 
of Saddam Hussein and we 
will fight for him with our 
bare hands.” 

At the interior ministry, 
a likely target if war comes, 
Colonel Mohammed Ra- 
a him, aged 27, said: "We 
will be here and we will be 
waiting, to fight with all 
the blood in our veins. But, 
God willing, it won't 
come.” 

In the bouse where the 
Kalashnikov is kept under 
the red cushion. Com- 
mando Tarts is offering 
sweet tea. 

"There will be no upris- 
ing this time. All the 
thieves and hooligans have 
been dealt with,” he said. 
“But really, we are waiting 
for [United Nations secre- 
tary-general] Kofi Annan — 
perhaps he can help us.” 
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Visit for Vaniinu after Aid call for Sudanese 
1 1 years solitary hit by drought and war 


Bella 6 piece cookware set. 
Was £149 Now £99 


Sarah Bo&efey 


T HE former nuclear tech- 
nician, Mordrohai Van- 
unu, who has spent 11 
years in solitary confinement 
for revealing Israel's posses- 
sion or a nuclear bomb, has 
been allowed a visit from his 
newly adoptive parents in the 
United States. 

Nick and Mary Eoloff are 
the first people, apart from 
his brothers, to talk to him 
I face to face since he was con- 
victed of treason in 1986 and 
jailed after being abducted 
from Italy 'and brought back 
to Israel by Mossad agents. 

Vanunu told the couple he 
would not agree to any condi- 
tions linked with leaving soli- 
tary. despite evidence that the 
Israeli government would like 
to strike a deal with him. 

Mr Eoloff said; “Our im- 
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pressions are that he is still 
in pretty good rig. We could 
touch him. We all cried.” 

The visit was supposed to 
last two hours, but was 
brought to an end after 20 
minutes, when Vanunu began 
talking about the past. 

In 1986, concerned about 
the military's arsenal, he 
went to London to tell the 
Sunday Times that Israel had 
nuclear weapons. He was 
picked up by a Mossad agent . 
named Cindy, who lured him | 
| to Italy, where he was . 
drugged and shipped back to 
Israel to stand trial. He was 
sentenced to 18 years in Jail. 

Vanunu has consistently re 
fused privileges — such as a 
move from solitary — in 
return for conditions, which 
usually demand his silence 
about the kidnap and his col- 
leagues at the Dimona nuclear 
plant to the Negev desert. 


AP In Nairobi 
and Addis Ababa 


T HE United Nations yes- 
terday launched an ap- 
peal for S109 million of 
humanitarian aid to Sudan, 
where drought is exacerbat- 
ing problems caused by 14 
years of civil war. 

Four million Sudanese need 
food, wells for clean water 
and medical care, said Carl 
Tinstman. of Unicef and Oper- 
ation Lifeline Sudan. "A 
deadly combination of inten- 
sified righting and wide- 
spread drought is threatening 
to displace hundreds of thou- 
sands and put entire commu- 
nities at risk." 

Since 1983, southern rebels 
mainly Christians but also 
followers of tribal religions 
have fought for autonomy 
from the Arab dominated 


Khartoum government An 
estimated 1.5 million Suda- 
nese have died in 14 years 
and mare than 3 million have 
fled home. Last year. UN 
agencies received only 40 per 
cent of the *120.8 million thev 
requested. 9 

In Khartoum. Hassan 
Dahawi, a government offi- 
cial, said relief flights, which 
had been stopped bec^uStf 
the righting, would soon be 
allowed to resume. 

The director-general of the 
UN's Food and Agriculture 
organisation yesterday also 
focused on Africa's chronic 
rood shortages, saying tha t 
extended irrigation was 
; needed to help malnourished 
people, who could number 
300 million by 2010. Jacques 
Diouf said that only 12 mil- 
lion hectares of 40 million 
hectares of suitable land had 
been irrigated 
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department. i*Eh 
seated in this case h^^ 
Storr. His side must show it 

SS^° n Pertin “* to the 
Mr Lindsey arrived at the 
{jySS®* yesterday mom- 
ihg. but his testimony was de- 

S yed A an hour a halfas 
the chief judge told lawyers to 
inm out their diffiJSSTon 
the parameters of questioning 




B S^s 

- relatfoncif- Mr c “»«oR 
, >„i atlol } s bip with Paula 
» Jones, who is suing the nroct 

: 

pSSS-fi 

Lewinsky and the close presi- 

SjfiJi*!* Implicated to the 
scandal, Vernon Jordan 

Jordan was also due to 

& este £ day - but a can 
Mr starr late on 
Wednesday night postponed 
^appearance. Mr jJSiJ! 
lawyer said it would be^'a 
ransiderable period of time" 
oaore it was resched ule 

1 Lewinsky's tape- 
recorded account of the affair 
te a friend, Linda Tripp 
cairns Mr Jordan persuaded 
her to fie on oath to the Jones 
case, reportedly saying- “if 

sittr" 


Hispanics rallv 

“ round treaty to 

IV HO one get lands back 


Mexk^-Americans I measure is a low-level gner- 

are forcing the US to 

confront the legacy of F^w^rShSS^S 

a_ 45 ^. . _ , . service owns much of the 

Its first war to qrab disputed land. Shots have 

, .. been fired at its workers, an 


its first war to grab 
more territory, writes 

James Brooke 


I N A ROADSIDE shop in 
the hamlet of Truchas in 
New Mexico which was 


office and a radio tower 
have been bombed, and 
government track and barn 
have been burned. 

“THERE has also been 
I peaceful mobilisation. 
I Music, dance, poetry. 


flUed with weavings and the unveiling of a mural 
Spanish religions art, tour- and seminars marking the 
ists browsed unattended treaty anniversary, are 
recently as the owner and planned in coming nwnth^ 
his friends excitedly talked The campaign will be 
in a back room about an oh- capped with a public dis- 
senre historical document, play of pages from the orig- 
“It’s our Bible,” Luis San- inal treaty in Santa Fe, 


dovaL a retired teacher, 
said. He thumbed through a 


40 miles south of Truchas. 
In Albuquerque, the 


copy of the peace treaty speaker of the House of 
signed 150 years ago be- Representatives, Newt 
tween Mexico and the Gingrich, recently posed 
United States, and added: with beaming Hispanic 
“One day, that treaty will leaders before poster-size 
allow us to get our land repUcas of treaty pages. 


grants studied, to have Jus- 
tice served to our people.” 


Treaty mania revolves 
around land, votes and 


- Nationally in the United identity. Hispanic residents 
States, the anniversary on hope to use the document to 
February 2 of the signing of wrest from the forest ser- 
■the Treaty of Guadalupe vice vast areas of land they 
Hidalgo passed almost rnt- say were granted to their 
noticed. Although the ancestors, largely by Spain, 
treaty allowed the creation in the 18 th century, 
of the south-west of the US, Republicans hope to use 
there were no commemora- the land-grant issne to 
tlve stamps and few official break a half-century of 


speeches. 


Democratic political con- 


Facing the prospect of an trol of northern New Mex 
attack on Iraq, few Ameri- ico. Already the bill, the 
ireaing looked back to the Gnad alupe-Hi dalgo Treaty 
nation’s first war of territo- Land Claims Act of 1997, is 
rial expansion. The treaty creating strange political 
increased US territory by a bedfellows. At the Gingrich 
third, adding all or parts of news conference, Roberto 
Arizona, California, Colo- Mondragon, a long-time 
rado, Kansas. New Mexico, Democrat and member of 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico’s Green Party, 


Utah and Wyoming. 


gave hearty ahrozos to the 




Official silence over the Speaker and to the bill’s 
treaty anniversary sponsor. Bill Redmond, the 
stemmed partly from a Truchas district's new 
reluctance to offend Mex- Republican congressman. 


ico. now the US’s third-larg- ‘There is an old Spanish 
est trading partner. proverb: Tf yon love me, 

show me yon love me — 

M any Mexican- Amer- don’t just tell ■ me’,*’ Mr 
leans quietly resent Mondragon said, 
a document that cut Hispanic residents here 
their ancestral nation in argue that the treaty, with 
half after the Mexican war. its clause? stipulating 
Bat in Truchas the treaty is respect for Spanish and 
as hot a topic as it was on Mexican land grants, is a 
February 23 .1848, the day powerful legal leva: for 
President James Knox PoDk winning b ack lands 
sent it to the Senate for usniprf after the Civil War 
ratification. by the Santa FeRJng, a cor- 

People in Truchas and rapt alliance of American 
other towns across the lawyers, judgesand texnto- 


4 f He is also the suspected 
„ “Jtor of a three-page memo 
f jading Ms Lewinsky on how 

*° 5 oach ^ Tripp to lie to 
s evidence about another wora- 
Solved to the Jones case. 
Kathleen Willey. 

s £ rr wanis to know 
about allegations that, after 
Ms Lewinsky testified to the 
Jones case that she had no af- 
in’f. W,th toe President, Mr 
Jordan pulled strings to fold 
rf r a new job. Sources claim 
JJ. J Qr ^n began to do so 
? hours of reports 

that Ms Lewinsky was going 

to be subpoenaed in the Jones 
rase. He found her a job at the 
Revlon cosmetics company. 

m!¥ 2S? ,t ? strate £>' is to box 
Wh J£T ta t? y “ do a deal 

whereby she changes her tes- 

tlmony and then to proceed 
to similarly compromise Mr 
Jordan. 

I Mr Jordan, however, has 
been adviser to successive 
presidents since Lyndon 
Johnson. 

According to one White 
House aide: “He is the one 
man who will save his own 
skin before that of the < 
president.* 1 a 
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Ed vun la my In Wa shington 

H E LOOKS like a film 
star, and almost be- 
came one. The 
“rock ’n’ roll bandit” of 
Connect! cut, corse of the 
rich along the Atlantic gold 
coast whose jewellery he 
stole while they were enter- 
taining each other, sold a 
hook proposal and possible 
aim rights about his esca- 
pades to Paramount Pic- 
tures — using a 
pseudonym. 

But the bandit, also 
known as the dinnertime 
burglar, was identified by 
police on Wednesday as 
Alan Golder, a smooth-talk- 
ing jewel thief who clam- 
bered up dralnpies or cling- 
ing vines to get into houses, 
and now Paramount insists 
that the project Is ”no 
longer In development”. 

Golder, still at large, is 
said to be responsible for 
between 30 and 36 rob- 
beries in the Greenwich i 
area which netted about I 
£500,000 worth of gold ] 
jewellery and gem stones. i 


Police beheve he may be 
- of an organised ring. 

i JSSfT turns ^ to he a 
1 ESP, rnnrde rer, released 
last June after serving 15 

Ii^J°fc Id i? ine a miUion - 
dart,E * 

0l ? bis story, under 
ir e Pseudonym of William 

S2n°^ lSeder ’ t0 Para " 

mount for £ 11 . 000 , suggest- 

ifftJ i he r. title * Pr^^us 
£r e tol: Confessions of a 
Rock ’n* Roll Bandit. 

Greenwich police began 
their investigations yester- 

teZt sub- 

text to the Paramount deal. 

that it may heipto 
lead them to Golder. 

wrni^ C i Sp0kesman “ad 
William Koenedelseder is 

S® aani e of a Los Angeles 
Ttoies reporter who wrote a 
wook about an investlea- 
Oon into connections be- 
^® en toe MCA record com- 
pany and the mafia. 

Police believe that Golder 
f? ay ha^ e Hked a quote in 
toe book from the MCA 

5SS Ama: “ tt was 

rock n roll rales — I win, 
you lose.” 
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ACADEMY AWARD NOMINATIONS 


i nclucl i n 


Best Supporting Actor - Anthony Hopkins 


..ELECTRIFYING AND COMPELLING. 
AMISTAD PROVES ITSELF NOT 
TO BE THE SLAVE SEQUEL TO 
SCHINDLER'S LIST, BUT SOMETHING 
ALTOGETHER MORE SURPRISING." 
★ ★★★★UNMISSABLE 

Christopher Hembiade . EMPIRE MAGA2INE 
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region hack a Republican- 
sponsored bill to create a 


rial governors who manip- 
ulated a court system alien 


l.-Wrl'J 

I Vr£R.\ VTiOS ’ll 
ficiir/rt 


presidential commission to t o Spanish-speaking 

review claims bv thousands fermera. 

of old Hispanic families Much of ^ 

who say their lands were heavy use by timber and 

stolen by corrupt lawyers cattle 

and o fficial* in violation of In toe ** toefo rest 
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toe treaty. 

Adding urgency to toe 


service in toe 1920s and 
1930s. — New York Times* 
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Hostages seized in Georgia 


Kidnappers implicated in Shevardnadze assassination attempt threaten to kill four UN personnel 


Tom Whitehouse 
in Moscow 


S ECURITY forces 
throughout the for- 
mer Soviet republic 
of Georgia were on 
full alert yesterday 
after four United Nations mil- 
itary observers were taken 
hostage by armed men impli- 
cated in last week's assassina- 
tion attempt on President 
Eduard Shevardnadze. 

Last night Russian televi- 
sion showed the heavily 
armed hostage-takers holed 
up in a house in western 
Georgia, threatening to kill 


the UN personnel unless 
seven suspects arrested for 
. the attempt on Mr Shevard- 
nadze’s life were freed. They 
also called for the release of 
“political prisoners”. 

The two Uruguayans, a 
Swede and a Czech held hos- 
tage are part of a UN observer 
mission to the breakaway 
north-west region of Abkha- 
zia. After two men accused of 
involvement in the attempted 
assassination were arrested 
by Georgian police in the 
town of Zugdidi early yester- 
day. the UN mission there 
was shelled and the observers 
abducted. 

Georgian special forces 


with tanks have the hostage- 
takers and their captives sur- 
rounded in a house belonging 
to a local government official 
about 10 miles from Zugdidi. 
The official and his family are 
also being held. Negotiators 
led by the interior minister, 
Sakha Tarmagadze, were 
talking to the hostage-takers 
by mobile phone yesterday. 

The UN personnel are part 
of a 100 -strong team monitor- 
ing a truce between govern- 
ment forces and Abkhaz sepa- 
ratists who declared their 
region's independence from 
Georgia in 1993. 

But the hostage-takers are 
not thought to be directly con- 


nected to Abkhazia. Accord- 
ing to Mr Tarmagadze, they 
are probably die-hard sup- 
porters of Mr Shevardnadze’s 
predecessor as president. 
Zviad GamsakburdJa. 

Gamsakhurdia died, proba- 
bly by suicide, in 1993 after 
being ousted in a coup the 
previous year. 

Zugdidi is a stronghold of 
the Zviadistes, whom Mr She- 
vardnadze blames for last 
week's attempt on his life and 
an earlier one in 1995. He ac- 
cuses groups In Russia of 
helping them. 

The Georgian foreign min- 
istry issued a thinly veiled 
attack on Russia as the ulti- 


mate sponsor of the hostage- 
taking and recent violence. 

“There are serious forces 
behind these terrorists that 
are interested in provoking 
havoc in Georgia and under- 
mining positive developments 
in the region.” the statement 
said. 

Russian forces controlling 
part of the buffer zone with 
Abkhazia were also accused 
of turning a blind eye to the 
movement of terrorists be- 
tween the- separatist region 
and Georgia proper. 

Mr Shevardnadze has 
accused some forces in Russia 
of trying to destabilise bis 
country to prevent the con- 


struction of a pipeline from 
the new Caspian oil fields to 
Georgia’s Black Sea ports- 
Russia presently carries most 
of the region's oil pipelines 
qpd would lose out if Western 
oil companies chose the 
shorter route across Georgia. 

Mr Shevardnadze was 
Soviet foreign minister under 
Mikhail Gorbachev. He 
returned to his native Geor- 
gia in 1992. was elected presi- 
dent a year later and. though 
he failed to prevent the seces- 
sion of Abhkazia, he began a 
successful economic recon- 
struction programme of the 
country after the civil war of 
1992 to 1993. 







chest — Jon Henley. Paris. 


Shamed director resigns 


A couple relax yesterday by the Old Fort In New Delhi, where voters went to the polls on Monday. India's election is due to continue into early March photograwl- jerome delay 

Hindu nationalists feel power slipping away 
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The wit and subtlety 
of BJP lead©- Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee (left) 
may not be enough 
to win him India’s 
election, writes 
Suzanne Goldenberg 


T HE candidate ambled 
across the stage 
under the full moon. 
With what was left of 
his voice after aday of cam- 
paigning. he struggled to 
draw a response from the 
prim assembly. 

“I know there is a lot of 
infanticide in this country,” 
he told his audience. “But 
now we have started killing 
new-born governments.” 
There was a collective 
gasp. Then the crowd broke 
into nervous laughter. 


Indian politicians do not 
usually tell jokes about the 
killing of baby girls. Bat 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
prime ministerial candi- 
date of the Hindu chauvin- 
ist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). is different 
Aged 71. he regularly tops 
opinion polls and his party 
is poised to win the most 
seats in a general election 
which started cm Monday 
and continues into March. 

But what once seemed 
likely to be a BJP walkover 
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has turned into a tonghly 
fought contest. In the pro- 
cess. Mr Vajpayee’s famed 
rapier-like wit has given 
way to crude personal 
attacks. His main target 
has been the Congress par- 
ty's leading campaigner. 
Sonia Gandhi. 

Last week Mrs Gandhi 
called Mr Vajpayee a liar. 
Mr Vajpayee spat back: 
“Malicious allpgatinnc and 
little knowledge da not con- 
tribute to electoral success.” 

The BJP’s disquiet stems 
from the prospect that it 
may be oat-man oeavred. as , 
it was after the election in 
1999, when it tries to form a 
coalition government after | 
what is expected to be an in- 
conclusive election result 

This would be a bitter 
outcome for the BJP, as tt 
tries to cast off its image as 
a party of intolerant, 
upper-caste Hindus, hostile 
to the outside world and in- 
tent on developing nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr Vajpayee is largely 
responsible for the appar- 
ent transformation. In a 
teetotal, puritanical party 
he is single, drinks and has 
had a long relationship 
with a married woman. He 
is also trusted by many 
Muslims who otherwise 
fear the BJP. 

Until Mrs Gandhi pro- 
voked him. be had cam- 
paigned on benign topics 
such as stability, leaving 
rabble-rousing others. 

In Lucknow, where Mr 
Vajpayee is a candidate, a 
Muslim businessman, Syed 
Mohammed Mateen, turns 
the pages of a photo album 
featuring snapshots of the 
BJP politician in his sitting 
room during Ramadan 




“We all like Mr Atal Bi- 
hart [Vajpayee],” he says. 
“But we don’t know who 
the policy makers of the 
BJP are. Maybe, if they get 
a complete majority, the 
party will not give the 
prime ministership to 
him.” 

These suspicions are 
widespread. Many Indians 
fear the BJP is a puppet 
tied to the shadowy Hindu 
militant group, the Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS). Mr Vajpayee, like 
most BJP leaders, is a mem- 
ber of the RSS. 

At the RSS office in Delhi, 
the joint secretary, Madan 
Das, says: “The BJP is a 
creation of the RSS cadre. 
Mr Vajpayee cannot be a 
moderate. He was born, 
brought up and grown in 
the RSS. He just presents 
our thoughts differently.” 

Some in the BJP fear that 
by broadening the party’s 
base beyond weH-off, upper- 
caste urban Hindus the 
party risks alienating those 
wbo believed its claim to be 
a principled party. 

Party leaders admit com- 
promises have been made. 
And some members argue 
the BJP has sallied itself by 
admitting defectors from 
other parties, including 
some with criminal records. 
Corruption has done much 
to blemish its record in 
state governments. 

“They say one thing but 
they do another.*’ said 
Shankar Bhauuda, who 
resigned as a BJP member 
of the Rajasthan state legis- 
lature last month. “If BJP 
politicians are running 
after plots of land, how can 
we give them the whole 
country to run?” 


mrermr to resi gn pnrnnganacnmmuum ^ r"®rr 

li gh ted by an e mbar rassing invitation last month tc* the Palestin- 
ian Authority president, Yasser Arafat . . 

Several sources said the invitation, which was extended, 
revoked, then ex tended again and finally spurned by Mr Ararat, 
was such a public relations catastrophe that the museum needed 
a cnopogfdT and land ed on the director, Walter Reich. Some also 
suggested i nertial t ensio ns had been brewing for some time 
between Dr Reich and the chairman of the museum’s council, 
MQesLerman . — New York Times. Washington 


Aid for earthquake victims 

TWO Russian helicopters flew out from Taj ikistan yesterday 
with more Hian mt umn oc nfh i imnnifar ian aid, including pow- 
dered milk and medicine for victims of the earthquake in 
Afghanistan. 

About 30,000 people were left homeless by the earthquake on 
February 4, which killed more than 4.000. but efforts to get 
supplies to them have been severely hampered by bad weather. 
The international Committee of the Red Cross hoped to begin 
daily airdrops of emergency supplies, including food and tents, in 
the zone yesterday. — Reuters, Dushanbe. 


Rioters bum Chinese shops 

DOZENS of Chinese-owned shops were damaged or burned yes- 
terday as thousands of people protested angrily at rising food 
prices in the provincial Indonesian town of Kendarl on Sulawesi 

island 

About 300 police with sticks and shields were deployed to 
disperse the rioters, estimated by witnesses to number up to 
10.000. 

Meanwhile in Jakarta, about 600 students at the country's 
largest university called on President Suharto's government to 
resign over the worst economic crisis in 30 years. — AP. Jakarta. 


Soft landing for Mir crew 

TWO R ussians , a Frenchman and his sir salaman ders 

softly in the snows of the Kazakh steppe yesterday, exchanging 
the stuffy confines of the Mir space station for bitter cold on earth. 

Rescue workers covered the Russian commander Anatoly Solo- 
vyov. engineer Pavel Vinogradov and French air force pilot 
Leopold Ey harts with thick Jackets after pulling them from their 
capsule into -30C cold. 

The Russians had spent much of their six-month mission 
repairing the 12 -year space station, which was damaged badly by 
a collision In June. Mr Eyharts, aged 40 and on his first space 
mission, brought back to earth six salamanders which had been 
used in experiments to test the effects of weightlessness on their 
egg-laying abilities. — Reuters. Kostanai. 
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Camorra mafia’s clan war 
sours Naples comeback 


John Hooper in Rome 

I TALIAN security chiefs met 
in Naples yesterday to agree 
a new strategy to combat the 
Camorra mafia, after an up- 
surge in gang warfare killed 
10 people in as many days. 

The latest victim was Gio- 
vanni Garglulo, aged 14. 
whose murder on Wednesday 
moved Archbishop Cardinal 
Michele Giordano to describe 
the Camorra as “one of the 
faces of the Devil”. 

He was the youngest victim 
to be targeted by Camorra 
gangs and Is thought to have 
been shot dead to silence his 
brother, a convicted gang 
member. 

Since the city elected the 


ex -Communist mayor Anto- 
nio Bassolino in 1993, Naples 
has had a modest revivaL But 
the city’s very’ plans for Its 
future appear to be dragging 
it back to an unhappy pasL 

Almost £3 billion will be 
spent on reconstruction, and 
the Camorra gangs want to se- 
cure their share. The new 
“war” Is between the clan led 
by jailed godfather Eduardo 
C-ontini, and a gang in the 
east where most of the work 
will be carried out. 

The gang leader. Francesco 
Mazzarella, was shot dead 
this week outside Poggioreale 
prison as he waited for his 
son’s release. Last year Rome 
sent in soldiers to guard offi- 
cial buildings. Including the 
prison. 
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its main p ^h-h : ' S ^barrassecT that rising NHS queues are imperilling one of 

Michaei WtsU©- w? P ^es- But dor|,t judge too hastily, say David Brindle and 
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. HEN Dennis 
Skinner and 
Paddy Ash- 
down both 
D1 — berated Tonv 

Blair mid-week over the con- 
trast between rising NHS 
waiting Lists and the Trea- 
sury's bulging coffers, the 
Prime Minister at least knew 
it must have been coming. Far 
from falling by 100.000. as 
promised in one of Labour s 
five pre-election pledges, “in 
the nine months since the 
election NHS waiting lists 
have gone up by 1 .000 a week." 
Mr Ashdown told the Com- 
mons. 

For once, a politician's 


claim was an understatement. 
As new figures showed yester- 
day. waiting lists in England 
had. in fact, risen by 5-1,000 
just in the three months to the 
end or December. There were 
1.262,260 people waiting for an 
NHS hospital bed — a rise 
over 1997 or 142! per cent, or 
157.000 patientsfl). This, for a 
party whose pledge card reads 
“Keep this card and see that 
we keep our promises", was 
not good news. Tin embar- 
rassed.” Frank Dobson, the 
Health Secretary admitted on 
Radio 4 yesterday "There's no 
point In me pretending these 
aren't bad figures; they are 
bad figures." 


His embarrassment came 
not least from the ammuni- 
tion the figures would give the 
Labour left and the Lib Dems, 
who have been hammering 
away since last summer at 
Gordon Brown's other pre- 
election pledge to stick to Tory 
spending totals. The Govern- 
ment is determined not to 
spend the sums that could 
reduce the health-service lists 
at a stroke Brown will not 
budge and Blair will back 
him. Treasury ministers 
believe that to throw money at 
causes like the NHS will only 
repeat Nigel Lawson's mis- 
take in 1987-89: boom and bust 
They also want to bold back 


their largesse and win the 
nest election. 

That does oot mean that 
ministers will not redistribute 
cash within the overall spend- 
ing totals. Already a much- 
trumpeted £1 billion-plus has 
been re-directed for health 
and education; in addition, 
useful smaller sums have been 
deployed for cancer opera- 
tions, for urban initiatives 
and GPs, much of it allegedly 
saved from “cutting NHS 
bureaucracy". 

That was part of the mani- 
festo package, singled out to 
be one or the "five key 
pledges" dreamed up to reflect 
what polling showed most vot- 
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ers cared about: jobs, low 
innarirm , crime, education — 
and waiting lists. Mr Ash- 
down cheekily waved the card 
at Mr Blair on Wednesday 
In power. Labour’s health 
.team has set about raising 
NHS morale — but not NHS 
pay — and implemented a 
series of supply-side improve- 
ments to get the system as a 
whole working as well as the 
best NHS trusts do. Informa- 
tion, for instance, is notori- 
ously hard to exchange 
between NHS computers. 
Mergers are back in vogue. 

But they have also deliber- 
ately kept the spending pres- 
sure on hard. Like Brown and 
Blah; health ministers know 
that past Labour governments 
have spent, then repented — 
and lost the next election. So 
perhaps It is not surprising 
that, at this stage of the politi- 
cal cycle, foe Government is 
avoiding spending to secure 
shorter waiting lists. 

Frank Dobson has always 
likened waiting lists to an oil 
tanker which would take a 
long time to stop and turn 
around. But if he has offered 
no magic funding to slow it 
down more quickly he has 
taken other initiatives to 
deflect criticism. In Novem- 
ber when the last quarterly 
figures came out, he set up a 
waiting-list action team in the 
West Midlands. It was beaded 
by Stephen Day a hMith man- 
ager with “real expertise in 
tackling waiting times 
locally”. 

One of foe most awkward 
aspects oT yesterday's figures, 
from the Government’s point 
of view; is that the West Mid- 
lands shows foe second-worst 
performance of foe eight Eng- 
lish h ealth regions in terms of 
numbers joining the queue. 
Its total list is up 5J per emit 
in three months, a result bet- 
ter only than that of foe South 
and West 

S TEPHEN Day is not 
the first waiting-list 
"supremo” to have 
been brought in by 
the Department of 
Health, nor is he likely to be 
the last He has £5 million to 
spend mi pilot schemes of new 
ways to cut waits; this com- 
pares with the £30 million he 
invested to achieve results in 
foe West Midlands. And be is 
coordinating task forces in 
each of the regions. 

Schemes approved so for 
include moving treatment 
"closer to home", which is a 
fashionable euphemism for 
performing minor operations 
in clinics and GPs' surgeries; 
ensuring that referral and 
treatment decisions "reflect 
dtolcal priorities”, which 
means rationing care; and 
taking a "whole system" 
approach to treating patients 



Make yourself comfortable: this might take months 


on waiting lists, which 
involves special teams of sur- 
geons, nurses and other staff 
being designated to tarMa the 
problem. 

In fairness, the West Mid- 
lands picture is far better than 
the crude figures suggest. The 
region has 110,920 people wait- 
ing for treatment, but fewer 
than 3,000 have been queuing 
more than a year. This is foe 
best picture of any region, 
judged by length of watt. 

Nonetheless, Day admits 
that the West Midlands record 
has worsened since 1996. 
Then, total numbers waiting 
were 82.000 and nobody had 
been on foe list more than 
nine months. *71118 deteriora- 
tion is real/ he says in the 
February issue of Health 
Management^. “It would be 
easy to blame underfeeding, 
but the prohlem in the West 
Midlands and elsewhere hides 
a varied pattern, which sug- 
gests that other forces are at 
work.” 

Of 25 hospital trusts in the 
West Midlands, seven bad no 
patients waiting more than 12 
months at the end of last 
November and another four 

each had fewer than 10. Yet six 

each had more than 100 and 
one accounted for almost a 
quarter of all those in the 
region waiting more titan a 
yean 

The lesson, says Day, is 
clear “This disparity suggests 
that manag erial lessons and 
changes in clinical culture 
have taken root in same hospi- 
tals but not in others — and 
that demands for extra fund- 
ing need to be set against an 
imperative to raise the perfor- 
mance of the worst towards 
that of the best." There is, 
moreover; no apparent corre- 
lation between length of wait 
and the size and complexity of 
the hospital: University Hos- 
pitals, in Birmingham, which 


indudes foe region's main 
teaching hosp ital, had only 42 
patients waiting more than 
nine months at foe end of 
November; including just nine 
waiting more than a year 
“That said, waiting times 
clearly suffer when hospitals 
or health authorities get into 
financial problems,” says Day 
"Of foe six trusts with more 
than a hundred 12-month 
waiters, five have been man- 
aging deficits tins year" 

M EALTH profession- 
als will be 
delighted if the 
continuing rise in 
waiting-list num- 
bers helps bring about 
another rash boost for foe 
NHS. But there is unease that 
the Government, by promis- 
ing to restore by foe end of 
next month the Patient's 
Charter guarantee that 
nobody should ever wait 
longer than 18 months, is 
spending scarce resources on 
the wrong priorities. 

Many of foe 974 patients 
already beyond foe guarantee 
limit, plus many of the thou- 
sands approaching it will 
have conditions judged rela- 
tively mild. Yet they will be 
treated ahead of others with 
more severe, painful problems 
who have the misfortune to 
have been In the queue for less 
time. What is more, the panic 
to clear the long-waiters 
raises the spectre of foe kind 
of cost-no-object approach 
adopted by the last govern- 
ment in its determination to 
reduce .all waits — first to 
below two years, then to below 

18 months and finally to below 
a yean The ultimate target 
was missed only by an ace. 

That drive led to people 
being flown across foe coun- 
try and even shipped across 
the Irish Sea, to have opera- 
tions. Others were dispatched 


to private hospitals for proce- 
dures paid for by foe NHS; and 
surgeons were paid huge ses- 
sional fees — reputedly up to 
£1,000 — for turning up on a 
Saturday It would not look 
good if a Labour government 
were to go down the same 
road. 

Still, so far Labour's health 
team remains popular and 
even admired within the 
party Ttessa Jowell and' Alan 
Mflburo are high-flying 
Blairites; Margaret Jay is her 
father's {Jim Callaghan.) 
daughter; Paul Boateng is a 
street-smart lawyer. ' ' And 
though he refuses to shave 
that Old labour beard. Frank 
Dobson is judged a success of 
the new Cabinet A bruiser of 
the old Camden Council 
school, Dobson has made mis- 
takes — hut they have been 
few compared with some 
favoured Blairistas. 

Whatever quarrels foe pro- 
fessions are having with him. 
the NHS rank and file feels 
that his heart is on their side, 
and that he will get what he 
can out of Gordon Brown but 
not by feuding in public. 

MPs feel the same. “Frank 
does bis business in this 
place,” one old lag said last 
night "i imagine thing s might 
have been different if we'd 
had Harriet” 


Sources; (1) All figures from the 
Government Statistical Service 
and the Department of Health 
wab-stte; (2) in a Joint artfete with 
David Lye. 

Graphics sources: Government 
Statistical Service; Office of Health 
Ec®nomics (NHS Whiting Lists: 
Towards the Elusive Solution, by 
RT Edwards, August 1997, £7.50). 
Graphics: Steve VMIers; Matt 
Buck; Jon Eisey. 

David Brindle is the Guardian's 
social services correspondent: 
Michael White is political editor. 
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A POWERFUL contend- 
er for Most Amusing 
Press Officer of 1998 
steps into the spotlight. 
Marc Cranfie Id -Adams of 
the House Builders’ Federa- 
tion sends a four-page fax 
concerning an Archers stor- 
yline about the develop- 
ment of 12 “executive style 
bouses” at AmbridgeHaU, 
borne of Linda Snell. “To 
make the storyline credi- 
ble,” be writes, “the local 
plan allocation would have 
been known to the villagers 
for some time, since the 
Parish council would have 
been consulted at all stages 
of the local plan produc- 
tion.*' Among many, many 
other points— you wouldn’t 
believe how many — be ar- 
gues that a development so 
close to the River Am would 
be at danger from flooding. 
••This," he insists, “is typi- 
cal of the type of misinfor- 
mation we are trying to 
combat In the media." How 
true. However, from page 4, 
a fax from the programme's 
senior producer promises 
only “small amendments” 
to one script. Is Marc not 
losing this most important 
battle? “No. if s a victory," 
be says. “They have to take 
ns seriously. If they don't, 
representation to the BBC 
at a senior level cannot be 
ruled out" 


O N Wednesday after- 
noon, when the Agri- 
culture Select Com- 
mittee met to discuss the 
drafting of its forthcoming 
report on food safety, its 
chairman Peter Luff was 
unable to attend. Mr Luff 
was at home in bed with a 
touch of food poisoning, 
caught, it appears, in one of 
the House of Commons 
restaurants. 


■■■HE campaign to dear 
n the name of my friend 
■ Michael Winner, who 
has been banned from a 
Mayfair restaurant for al- 
leged rudeness to staff , con- 
tinues to straggle. Yester- 
day’s request fora 
character reference was put 
to the restaurateur 
Anthony Worrall Thomp- 
son. “Well, actually,” said 
Anthony, “he's banned 
from my restaurants too.” 
Oh dear. “Yes, he has been 
for some years. Of course he 
may be a perfectly nice guy, 
1 don't know him very well 
1 only deal with him 
through my solicitors.” 
Dear oh dear. Still, there is 
some good news. Michael 
wiU be returning to the 
Worrall Thompson empire 
after alL “Yes, hand 
painted Images of him will 
shortly be appearing,” says 
Anthony, “on loo seats in 
my restaurants." What an 
enchanting thought 


I AM sad to learn of an- 
other blow to my friend 
Hilda Howard. Hilda, 
you will recall, is contin- 
ually concerned about her 
son Michael, who. even in 
Opposition, continues to be 
a martyr to his colds. Now 
her grandson Nick. Mi- 
chael's boy, is Involved In a 
row over Judaism. Nick, al- 
though raised a Jew, has be- 
come an evangelical Chris- 
tian. and following 
attempts to convert other 
Jewish undergraduates at 
Oxford has been accused of 
“spiritual Nazism" by 
Schmuley Bo teach, a pub- 
licity hungry Rabbi. All the 
young gentleman has said, 
so far is this: “I wonder 
what my grandmother is go- 
ing to say. She will probably 
be very hurt." Yes. Nick, 
she wilL As for what this 
will to do your father’s si- 
nuses. I dread to think. 


I N its relentless drive to 
uphold its Image as a 
national joke. Group 4 
has had a triumph. The se- 
curity company has es- 
corted a remand prisoner 
from a prison in Durham 
not to nearby Chester-Le- 
Street, as hoped, but almost 
100 miles away to Chester. 
Still, it could have been 
worse: as a bemused Dur- 
ham copper remarks, the 
man might easily' have been 
on trial in Washington. 
Tyne and Wear. 




Mo Mowlam has done well. Now 
she must take another big risk 



S ECRETARIES of State 
for Northern Ireland 
have had a regrettable 
history of regarding them- 
selves as headmasters of a 
school for confirmed delin- 
quents. The little monsters 
will never come good, they 
shrug, and the best they can 
do is police the playground 
until it's somebody else’s turn 
._to take over. Tory ministers 
with a disciplinarian streak 
probably rather enjoyed 
themselves. Mo Mowlam 
regards her job in a more am- 
bitious light, and has done a 
remarkable one: that she 
should find herself forced 
back into the rale of exasper- 
ated headteacher this week is 
a great shame. If she expels 
Sinn Fein, it will be with the 
heaviest reluctance and the 
highest of motives — and a 
risk of permanent regret 
The case for expulsion 
looks at first unarguable. 
Gerry Adams signed up to the 
Mitchell principles — then 
last week two men were shot 
dead, and the police said the 
IRA were responsible. There's 
no point having rules if you 
let people break them; the In- 
tegrity of the talks must be 
protected, and precedent has 
already been set with the ex- 
pulsion of the UDF. What 
would the unionists say if 
Sinn Fein were allowed to get 
away with it? On paper, there 
is no debate; Adams has to go. 
But Northern Ireland is not a 
paper exercise, and the Prov- 
ince is not a school When you 
expel Adams, he does not be- 
come someone else's problem - 
As always in Northern Ire- 
land. there are two layers of 
conversation going on. Sinn 


Fein’s official objection to ex- 
pulsion is pretty thin. “The 
party does not have a case to 
answer,” Adams insisted, 
claiming he neither speaks 
for the IRA. nor is implicated 
in their actions, but owes his 
place at the table to an elec- 
toral mandate. Everyone 
knows this is nonsense. V he 
has no relationship with the 
IRA, what is he doing there? 
We credit Adams with the 
IRA cease fire; if his voice 
counts for nothing with 
republican terrorists, what’s 
the point in negotiating a 
settlement with him? 

But the official relationship 
between Sinn Fein and the 
IRA has always been neces- 
sarily muddy, partly for polit- 
ical reasons and partly be- 
cause it is. We all know this. 
We also know that when he 
says he oughtn't to be ex- 
cluded for the killings, what 
be means is that Sinn Fein 
did not sanction them, and 
are doing everything possible 
to prevent them. 

A ND we know that when 
Adams warns oF vio- 
lence, this is not rhetor- 
ical menace; If Sinn Fein are 
out of the talks, their influ- 
ence over those getting bored 
with the ceasefire is crippled. 

There is a theory doing the 
rounds that this is all a ruse 
by Adams to get out of talks 
which aren't going his way, 
while retaining the moral 
high ground. Anyone still 
stuck in that old Adams-as- 
bloodluster loop is scarcely 
worth the time it takes to 
point out the extraordinary 
lengths Gerry Adams has 
gone to to sustain the talks, 


and is as intellectually hostile 
to the possibility of peace as 
the bomber. There is obvi- 
ously a republican element 
determined to derail the peace 
process, otherwise two men 
would not be dead. But by ex- 
pelling Sinn Fein, the Govern- 
ment rewards the gunmen 
with the very prize they had 
In their sights when they took 
aim. When, observers sigh 
that republicans are sinking 
back to “what they do best", 
they seem not to have noticed 
that the expulsion gives those 


Expulsion 

gives 

gunmen 

licence 

gunmen their first real 
licence to do precisely that 
If Adams is expelled, his 
warnings prove true, and the 
IRA ceasefire shatters into 
fireworks, what then? Re- 
admission to the talks will be 
barred, and that fhmous peace 
train will then be pushing on 
without him — but without 
Sinn Fein on board, It is less a 
peace train than a pantomime 
horse. Putting the case for ex- 
pulsion. Mo Mowlam argued 
that ‘you cannot negotiate 
with a gun to your head”, and 
it’s a reasonable point. But in 
Northern Ireland's politics 
there is always a gun to your 
head — and it's a more vola- 
tile gun If Adams is out of the 
talks. That’s the trouble with 
Northern Ireland. The normal 
rules of democracy don’t al- 


ways work. If Mo Mowlam 
wants to find grounds for 
keeping Sinn Fein in the 
talks, the openings can be 
found. For example, the prece- 
dent set by the DDF is not 
conclusive — the UFF had ad- 
mitted to a campaign of vio- 
lence. while the IRA insists its 
ceasefire is holding. To rely 
on terrorists' - sense of lair 
play and decency (“So you say 
you didn't do it? Jolly good"! 
— would clearly be rash, but 
this is the blurred world of 
realpolitik. and the IRA's de- 
nial offers room for ma- 
noeuvre. (The reiteration of 
the ceasefire Is certainly 
worth something. A terrorist 
outfit intent on victory 
through violence usually 
likes to let you know when it 
has killed someone.) In addi- 
tion. the IRA link to the mur- 
ders is only an allegation; the 
entire talks process can’t stop 
while we wait for a trial, but 
again, the grey area is there 
to be exploited. 

T HIS sounds rather like 
an appeal to bend the 
rules, and it is- We'd still 
be locked in the line that we 
never talk to terrorists if we 
didn’t bend the rules; we talk 
to terrorists because other- 
wise they km people. You 
don't have to buy Sinn Fein's 
sophistry to see that peace de- 
pends upon finding a way to 
include them, ami that a 
settlement matters more than 
protocol. When Mo Mowlam 
visited the Maze, some were 
scandalised by “irregular'' be- 
haviour, but it worked. North- 
ern Ireland Is an irregular 
place, and Mo Mowlam must 
take another risk. 


Robin Cook replies to Guardian reports of child deaths in Iraq 

Saddam is to blame 


K OFI ANNAN arrives in 
Baghdad today. He car- 
ries with him all our 
hopes for peace. None of us 
wants to use force. We would 
gladly stand our military 
down if we could find a peace- 
ful and workable agreement 
with Saddam Hussein. We are 
keeping the door to peace 
open as wide as possible for 
as long as we can. 

Maggie O'Kane told the 
story in yesterday’s Guardian 
of Kena Azar. a six-month-old 
Iraqi boy suffering from a 
plague borne on a sand-fly. 
She used his sad stray to 
argue that the sanctions 
regime on Iraq should be torn 
down. But the sanctions 
regime does not prevent medi- 
cines or food from getting to 
the Iraqi people. Imports of 
food and medicine have never 
been banned. In fact, the 
reverse is true. Ever since 
sanctions were last imposed, 
Britain has led efforts to 
make sure that the impact on 
the Iraqi people was mini- 
mised, and that the impact on 
the regime was maximised. In 
1991 we tabled a UN Resolu- 
tion allowing Iraq to sell oil in 
return for humanitarian sup- 
plies. It was Saddam who 
refused to implement i'l We 
tried again later that year 


with another resolution. 
Again, the UN adopted it and 
Saddam ignored it 
In 1995 we tried again, pass- 
ing oll-for-food Resolution 
986. This allows Iraq to sell £2 
billion of oil every six 
months, and spend the pro- 
ceeds not just on food and 
medicines, but also an water 
and sanitation equipment, 
and on tasks like mine clear- 
ance in agricultural areas- 
These are the things that 
could make a real difference 
to the lives of children like 


Weapons 
matter 
more than 
his people 

Kena. They have sot done so, 
because Saddam has consis- 
tently blocked the UN's at- 
tempts to help his people. The 
Iraqi government rejected 
Resolution 986 for over a year. 
For months afterwards they 
prevented its implementa- 
tion. And when they did sell 
ofl, and got the proceeds to 
help the Iraqi people, Saddam 
used the money to lower by 


an equivalent amount his 
government's own welfare 
spending. Each family’s 
ration of baby milk was actu- 
ally reduced — and so canned 
baby milk is now piled up in 
Iraq's markets. 

The inescapable conclusion 
is that Saddam has no regard 
for the plight of his own 
people, He has consistently 
rejected all the UN's attempts 
to help, and instead prefers to 
use their suffering as another 
tool in his propaganda strat- 
egy. He spends vast sums on 
his weapons programmes, di- 
verting huge amounts into 
vast complexes like the A1 
Hakam plant, 18 square kilo- 
metres in size, which was 
found to be producing an- 
thrax rather than the animal 
feed he had claimed. He has 
spent at least £i billion on 
dozens of presidential pal- 
aces. He and his family live a 
life of luxury, in stark con- 
trast to the avoidable misery 
of his own people. 

At the end of the Gulf War 
Saddam pledged to destroy 
his chemical and biological 
weapons, and to let UN in- 
spectors verify this. For the 
past seven years he has sys- 
tematically deceived and ob- 
structed those inspectors, 
while continuing his efforts to 


rebuild an arsenal of weapons 
that could wipe out cities. 
Four out of five of their in- 
spections have been blocked 
or delayed. Large quantities 
of the Ingredients for chemi- 
cal and biological weapons 
are still unaccounted for. If 
Saddam bad fulfilled his 
pledges, then sanctions would 
have been lifted long ago. But 
his weapons programme mat- 
ters far more to him than his 
people. 

Saddam Hussein's writ does 
not run in Northern Iraq, and 


Baby milk 
is piled 
high in 
the streets 

it is no accident that the 
people there are hugely better 
off. Not only do they have 
access to the food and medi- 
cines denied to the rest of the 
Iraqi people, but the interna- 
tional community has been 
able to work actively to help 
them. British aid is able to 
work for the people directly, 
through British NGOs like 
Save the Children and the 


Mines Advisory Group. It is 
making a massive difference 
to their lives, from providing 
hospital equipment to 
rebuilding the villages Sad- 
dam tried to destroy. It is 
giving back to the people of 
Northern Iraq the chance to 
be healthy and self-sufficient. 
The contrast with the rest of 
the country could not be 
starker. 

A resolution drafted by 
Britain goes before the Secu- 
rity Council today, more than 
doubling the size of the oil- 
for-food programme from 92 
to over $5 billion. It contains 
safeguards to make sure the 
extra money actually belps 
the Iraqi people. It could pay 
for the food and medicines 
that the Iraqi people need so 
badly. It could restore clean 
water and proper sanitation 
to hundreds of thousands of 
Iraqis, restore electricity to 
their homes and help their 
farmers Increase their output, 
if Saddam accepts the resolu- 
tion, sad stories like that of 
Kena Azar can become part of 
Iraq’s tragic history. If he 
does not, then the Iraqi people 
will know exactly who to 
blame. 


Robin Cook is the Foreign 
Secretary 


She missed 


this war 



Not BflL You must change 
your name. No one will ever 
take you seriously as Bill. And 
your hair. You’Ve got to do 
something with your hair. 
Also that beard — shave it. 
You look like Allan Ginsberg. " 
I'm quoting Martha Gellhom, 
the novelist and war reporter 
who died last Monday, and 
whose work I had the privilege 
of pu blishing far much of her 
last decade, her ninth. 

The elementary facts. Born 
nearly 90 years ago. Bossy, 
straight-talking, cigarette- 
smoking. The boozy reporter of 
wars and of the plight of the 
down »md out. And a writer of 
novels and short stories. She 
was married to Ernest Hem- 
ingway, and hated that when- 
ever her work was written 
about his name was men- 
tioned as well just as I'm men- 
tioning it now. But It’s hard to 
avoid: they foil in love at the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War, and divorced once the 
second world war had ended, 
and in. between there were 
Cuba and big-game hunting 
and trips to China and battle- 
fields in Finland and Barce- 
< Iona and the beaches of 
Normandy. 

Could there be any two 
i people more romantic? He was 
Papa Hemingway, by then and 
she was — what? blonde and 
thin and sassy, a starlet of the 
highest order, a young Lauren 
Bacall, except that she was 
prettier and sexier and whole 
tot brainier than a young 
Lauren BacalL There was a 
glamour about Martha Gen- 
horn. the glamour of black and 
white movies. It was in her 
manner and her way with the 
ways of the world. She was a 
dame. 

S EVENTEEN years ago, I 
hadn’t read Martha Gell- 
hom, but I was putting 
together a magazine of travel 
writing and someone said I 
should ask her to contribute. A 
piece about a journey to Hait i 
was the result — dramatic and 
eventful (a white woman on an 
island of angry blacks who 
nearly gets stoned) and fUil of 
what I would come to recognize 
as Gellhorn rage — the irre- 
pressible. passionate rage 
against injustice. “The Big Pic- 
ture always exists," she wrote, 
and, by Big Picture she m e an t 
the self-interested dramas of 
power brokers and politicians 
and corporations. “And I seem 
to have spent my life observ- 
ing how desperately the Big 
Picture affects the little people 
who did not devise it and have 
no control over it” Why had 1 
come upon her now? I learned 
later that Penguin had brought 
out her first book in years, 
"Travels with myself and An- 
other*' (that reluctant "an- 
other" was the famous hus- 
band), but Gellhorn was 
unhappy about bow the book 
was published and unhappy 
with the publisher. (I would 
learn later still that she was to 
be unhappy with the man y 
publishers who took on her 
work, including myself, but 
not one of us regretted the 
privilege). 

At the time, I was just 
thrilled by what felt like a dis- 
covery — this American in 
Britain, this throwback to a 
time when right was right and 


wrong was an Identifiable 
thing which must be fought at 

all costs. I wanted to doevery- 
thingfor her. I wanted to pub- 
lish her in my m agazin e- 1 
wanted to publish her hooks- 1 
wanted to be her agent I 
wanted to see her work trans- 
lated. brought back into print 
made into movies. And. for a 
brief period (both of us fools) 
she let me be afl these things— 
editor, publisher, agent the 
works. I should have known 
better. , . 

Her letters are postmarked 
Belize and Kenya and Tanza- 
nia and the south of Spain — 

she was happiest in places 
where she could wear little — 
but her home was a cottage in 

Wales, where she read, drank 
“booze” (another Gellhorn 
( word), read mystery novels, 
and wrote, until she got tired of 
I her company and came to Lon- 
don. And there she devoured 
company. John Pilger, Paul 
Theroux, James Fox, Nicholas 
Shakespeare. John Halt Jer- 
emy Harding. We’d see each 
other — one of us on the way 
out as another arrived. 

She had women friends, but 
Martha liked men and was 
flirty and coquettish even at 
the age of 85. Her account of the 
Normandy invasion was in- 
structive; she was thrown off 
the press boat (Hemingway got 
her credentials), and. after 
being summarily returned to 
Britain, she flirted her way 
back on to another boat (a hos- 
pital ship), and, stowed away 
in a toilet, saw the invasion 
firsthand. 

I BROUGHT up Hemingway 
the first time I met her for 
dinner. It was the forbid- 
den subject. "W illiam " she 
said. T have only rate response 
to people when they bring up 
that name. And that's to show 
them the door." She didn’t In 
feet, she went on to talk about 
him at length — both that eve- 
ning and on many occasions 
thereafter. Sometimes it was 
Ernest the monster (how he 
terrified his children) and 
sometimes Ernest the myth 
(he was, in her words, “shy in 
bed." and had, she was con- 
vinced, slept with no more 
than five women). She became 
fed up with him during the 
second world war — he was 
bloated and self-centred and in- 
different to history— but al- 
ways had enormous respect for 
the writing. She talked about 
the philosophy of his sen- 
tences, and that business of 
paring them back until they 
were as direct and true as they 
could possibly be — something 
she did in her own, tough, 
often staccato prose. She said 
many things, but usually ot- 
tered under the influence of 
her liquor cabinet, and few de- 
tails remain. Once I wrote 


‘Hemingway 
only had 
five 

women’ 


something on a napkin — Mar- 
tha bad gone to the loo, having 
just revealed some wonder- 
fully salacious titbit — but I 
was so drunk that I later blew 

my nose into it and threw the 

napkin away. 

There was a suspicion 
among Martha's friends that 
she would never die. She had 
too much energy, too much de- 
termination to be curtailed by 
something as ordinary as mor- 
tality. She had a 90th birthday 
coming up. Surely she’d 
make that And there was the 
prospect of a war in Iraq — 

pure Gellhorn. She wouldn't 
miss that But she will. 
“There’s no need to sweat so 
much now,” Martha wrote me 
once. 'Tve always thought it 
was better to wait for posthu- 
mous fame and glory." And 
now It's hers. 
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Waiting 
for Dobot 

But lists are not all 

^th B SeS^y 1 ^J v ^ 1 - and the 

Press departme nt 

‘‘released today £**£* yesterday. 

- ted ■ Frank Dobson 



over the winter' ** »*■ 

NHS waiting for 

tacrrase of S^ooOtoOrt.bS^^^^ 

£^7“" Crisis " ™*£*E\ 

SS2 

Option is whether the figures could have 
been somehow reduced. In October Mr 

t^Hs aD S^Jf d if 1300 miUion ^ ^ 
^NHS, specifically targeted at tackling 

etoeripncy admissions and waiting lists in 

tte winter months and beyond, hfi^m. 

h^JSr h* U ?/ Waitin S List Action Team, 
backed by ei^tt regional task forces. These 

soi ?f to * train ^eir sights on where 
local problems have arisen”. It all sounded 
great combative stuff at the time, yet it has 
had no perceptible effect Mr Dobson says 
J™ “Mfic ^ government the NHS has 
coped better than ever before with the 
wmter pressures'’ — but it has been a very 
i tu id . winter. The NHS was unable even to 
fiilfil the more modest pledge that no one 


should have to wait more than 18 months 
lor treatment again the numbers have gone 
up. from 800 to 97-4 patients- He also says 
that more patients are b ring treated than 
ever before — yet when has that not been 
the case? There is also a pledg e that by the 
end of March no one at all will be forced to 
wait more than 18 months. But that still has 
to be delivered — and who knows what 
other services may be squeezed to ensure 
the pledge is met? 

Yet there are substantial arguments in 
Mr Dobson's favour, as well as a broader 
question as to whether we shmUH really 
regard waiting lists as the touchstone for 
NHS performance. The Health Secretary's 
famous comparison of the lists to a super- 
tanker which takes time to slow down is 
fair enough. The lists were rising fas t- it 
was unrealistic to suppose that extra 
money and a new task force would turn 
diem around in a few months. Their pilot 
projects cover some interesting areas, such 
as moving treatment closer to home, and 
matching referral decisions more closely to 
clinical priorities. But reforms of any Idnd 
will not work well if they are rushed 
through. A decision was also taken to stop 
all elective surgery to dear the decks for 
the expected flood of winter casualties. But 
with less snow and ice, there have been 
fewer broken limbs and concussions. The 
decision was the right one in theory: in 
spite of global warming we cannot rule out 
the possibility of winter being winter. But 
it also helped lengthen the lists. 

The government may consider that wait- 
ing lists are not the only criterion by which 
to judge the NHS. If they have become so, 
then it has only itself to biatn^ The pledge 
to cut waiting lists by 100,000 had its use as 
an electoral carrot last year. Labour cannot 
really complain if the opposition now turns 
non-performance into a stick against it In 


the longer-term, the health debate h as to get 
off this roller-coasting argument The only 
pledge which makes sense is to improve the 
health service across the board, without 
being fixated by one particular set of 
statistics. 

This does not mean that efforts should 
not be made to reduce the lists. Though 
some categories on them may be of mar- 
ginal importance, the social and human 
cost of waiting for “non-urgent” treatment 
is still very considerable. If it needs more 
money to tackle the problem properly, then 
there are ways of finding it Mr Dobson 
should not have to put bimarif, as be did 
yesterday, in the position of arguing that 
repayment of the national debt must take 
higher priority. That is the Chancellor’s 
job, not his. Most people still believe that 
the health service, across the board, 
remains the highest public priority of alL 


A Tory ache 

Don’t mention John Redwood 

IF WILLIAM Hague woe to start hanging 
his distinctively-shaped head against the 
nearest brick wall, you could hardly blame 
him No sooner had be unveiled his plans 
for sweeping reform of the Conservative 
Party, than a member of his own Shadow 
Cabinet decided to turn the clock back — 
serving up a little reminder of the divisions 
and xenophobia that caused such agony for 
the Tories before they banished themselves 
into opposition last May. Not for the first 
time, the trouble came from John Redwood. 

The Shadow President of the Board of 
Trade sent out one of his attack foxes, 
co ndemning the burghers of T-mvinn for 
honouring Helmut Kohl as a freeman of the 
City. Mr Redwood said the gesture was a 


“mistake,” part of a Government plot to 
promote die single currency fathered by 
Chancellor Kohl —or, in the former minis- 
ter's words, to “prepare for the abolition of 
the pound by stealth.” In his press release 
the Wokingham MP promised a series of 
Commons questions, claiming he sought to 
get to the bottom of Labour's role in the 
City’s dedsioru 

The move could not have been more 
e mfrpr n isstn g Far from denouncing the 
tribute to Mr Kohl, official Conservative 
policy had been to praise it indeed, the 
party's foreign affairs spokesman attended 
Wednesday’s ceremony as foe representa- 
tive of Mr Hague. By bis rogue initiative. 
John Redwood not only broke the party line 
— he also aligned himself with the catcall- 
ing placard-wielding europhobes who bar- 
racked guests as they arrived at the Guild' 
hah. The protestors’ use of a Second World 
War air raid siren spoke volumes, marking 
them out as little more than unrecon- 
structed anti-Germans, so stuck in the past 
they were unabl e to see the present — let 
al one t he future. 

William Hague ordered his errant col- 
league to “withdraw” the offending press 
release — whatever that means — in a 
move his aides conceded was a deliberate 
“slapdown.” But the leader must surely 
know tiie strife is not over. Mr Redwood’s 
action proves that the European dilemma 
has not tost its corrosive power over the 
Conservative party: spasms of scepticism 
will continue to split the Tory front bench. 
More deeply, Mr Hague should have 
learned this week that alterations to Con- 
servative machinery alone cannot hope to 
cure the party's tnriadtes_ The Tory prob- 
lem is not organisational, but political — 
even cultural. If the party still appears 
ideologically riven, it will not regain the 
nation’s attention. And if it remains rooted 


in the unpleasant petty English national- 
ism on display at the Guildhall, then it will 
surely not deserve to. 

Changing Jews 

An old nerve is touched 

LIKE FATHER, like son. Nick Howard has 
clearly inherited his father's knack for 
stirring controversy: the son of the former 
Home Secretary has sparked a row at 
Oxford University by spearheading a cam- 
paign to convert Jews to Christianity. He 
himself made the switch at Eton and wants 
to spread the good news. The energetic 
Oxford rabbi, Shmuley Bo teach, has con- 
demned this effort as "spiritual Nazism.” 

Those who have heard the two sides 
debate each other may well have wondered 
if the rabbi was slightly over-reacting. After 
afl, campus Chris tians have always “target- 
ted" non-believers of all backgrounds — 
urging them to discuss scripture over a cup 
of coffee. Surely there's no mortal threat 
posed by a simple invitation to a meeting — 
even if kosher food is served. If Jews are 
confident in their faith, then they will not 
easily be swayed. 

But such a view misreads the unique 
echoes Jews hear when people try to prise 
them from their tradition. Rabbi Bo teach is 
right that attempts to convert the Jews 
have always preceded their physical perse- 
cution — with the Spanish Inquisition only 
the best known example. What a mission- 
ary may intend as a friendly knock on the 
door sounds altogether different to a people 
which has endured tins past Young Mr 
Howard should remember that "the conver- 
sion of the Jews” was once used as a 
synonym for the end of the world — as if 
the day would never coma 


Letters to the Editor 


A date on the 
terraces 

J OHN Duncan's article on 
the football economy made 
- some valid points about the 
arrogance with which many 
football clubs treat their sup- 
porters (Analysis, February 
18). Anyone expecting a rapid 
change of heart should not, 
however, bold their breath. 

In 1995, market research com- 
pany Abram Hawkes sent 
three separate requests for in- 
formation on season tickets, 
club membership and mer- 
chandise to each of the 132 
football clubs in the seven 
professional leagues in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

They produced a detailed 
report on the inadequacies of 
the way clubs marketed 
themselves and then wrote to 
the 132 clubs, outlining their 
findin gs and offering the 
report for sale at £49.50, They 
sold 37. Perhaps the clubs 
couldn't afford it 
David Murphy. 

Ashtead. 

Surrey. 

N OT for the first time, your 
book pages yesterday 
were largely a women-free 
zone. Books about men. writ- 
ten by men, reviewed by men. 
Or interviews of male authors 
by male columnists. Excep- 
tions — Princess Diana, a 
patched up Dorothy L Sayers 
and Lucretia Stewart spread 
thin. 

Elsbeth Lindner. 

London. 

QURELY the simplest rule 
. Ofor referring to dates in 
' the new century would be to 
call the years 2000-2009 "two 
thousand and and there- 
after "twenty-ten" etc (Let- 
ters. February 18). It is surely 

customary to say that thE 

Vikings were reputed to have 
reached North America in the 

year “One thousand", but to 

speak of “Ten sixty-six”. 
Patrick Mills. 

Cambridge. 


Victims of the coming war 


I /'OFI Annan has gone to 
1^ Baghdad (Annan mis- 
I Vsion to Iraq delays US- 
led strike, February 19) but 
the US ambassador to the UN 
says: "We reserve the right to 
oppose a potential deal that 
would harm our national in- 
terests’’ and threatens Iraq 
with “serious consequences.” 
rm delighted the OS has 
stopped pretending that if they 
bomb Iraq they will be acting 
in support of the UN, and as- 
sume Blair would stand by 
Annan’s deal and dissociate 
himself from an aggressive 


war of US national interest. 
Caryl CbnrchllL 
London. 

I WAS much moved by Mag- 
I gie O "Kane's eloquent report 
on the appalling suffering of 
the people of Iraq. At last the 
real “crisis in the Gulf ’ has 
made the front page (February 
1. 1 have made a study of 100 
_nutes of video footage of 
recent television coverage 
and I could find only one 
three-second glimpse of a 
starving Iraqi child. This rep- 
resents just 0D5 per cent cf a 
whole week's "news” on the 
five terrestrial channels. The 
remaining 99.95 per cent was 
sexy shots of tornadoes, B52s, 
tomahawk cruise missiles, 
gung ho American pilots and 
generals and endless prattle 
about Saddam’s “weapons of 
mass destruction”. 

Paul O’Hanlon. 

London W8. 

have been many 

times in the past whenl 
have been reminded of my 
gratitude at beinga Guardian 
reader, yesterday was one of 
them- Maggie O'Kane’s report 
(jescribed graphically the 
ghastly effect of war on the 
innocent people of Iraq. I feel 

that I have to add my voice to 
those of so many thousands of 
people the world over who ob- 
ject to the prospect of war in 


Iraq. Why are the US and the 
UK so keen to unleash terror 
on so many of Saddam’s follow 
countrymen, women and chil- 
dren by bombing Iraq? Surely, 
the primary dispute is be- 
tween Saddam and the United 
Nations. It should follow, 
therefore, that the Untied 
Nations should decide what, if 
any, action to take if he re- 
fuses to comply with their in- 
spection rules. What moral 
right have the US and the UK 
to act independently? 

Also, how can we justify 
this moralising attitude when 
we have been supplying Iraq 
with weapons for years? 
Linda Warden. 

London. 

lAfHAT is the role of sanc- 
V V tions now? Despite caus- 
ing widespread suffering and 
death, they have evidently 
failed to help maintain peace. 
Jane Green. 

Coventry. 


report could have been read 
in full to the House of Com- 
mons cm Tuesday . The Iraq de- 
bate of fixat day was a depress- 
ing spectacle. the division list 
“ayes” a Labour roll of dis- 
honour: Meacher, Ruddock. 
Hain ... the list is long. 

Tom McFadyen. 


“HERE are four methods 
people traditionally use 
when dealing with a bully: ac- 
quiescence, manipulation, es- 
calation and communication. 
What we are witnessing on the 
world stage at the moment is 
escalation: trying to force a 
bully to back down by the use 
of superior power. It won’t 
solve the underlying problem 
it never does. 

In this case it may result In 
the spread of deadly toxins 
over huge areas and agonising 
death for milli ons of inno- 
cents. Moreover, the leaders 


of the other nations in the 
region, those most threatened 
by tbe chemical or biological 
weapons in question, do not 
want military force to be used; 
they have come all the way to 
10 Downing Street to say so. 

The only method that will 
solve this problem at its root Is 
communication; convene a 
meetin g involving all the 
nations of the Middle East, in- 
cluding all those who have 
stocks of nuclear, biological 
and chemical weapons, and 
the US. The aim of the meeting 
should be to address fear 
Iraq’s fear of Iran, Iran’s fear 
of Iraq, Israel’s fear oTher 
Arab neighbours. America’s 
fear oflslamic fundamental- 
ism. the Kurds’ fear of annihi- 
lation, and all the other mas- 
sive fears which pervade the 
region. 

Until these fears are 
addressed, there wiQ be no 
peace. Not only will there not 
be peace, but there will be no 
winner except the arms trade, 

which thrives on the preserva- 
tion of “rogue <Uctatars” tike 
Saddam Hussain 
Dr SciHa Elworthy. 

Oxford Research Group, 
Oxford. 


Judge not 

R T HON Lord Justice Stu- 

art 'Smith (Hillsborough 
•betrayal', say relatives. Feb- 
ruary 19) educated Radley, 
Corpus Christi, 2nd Lieuten- 
ant 5th Royal I nn i skillin g 

Dragoon Guards. Called to the 
Bar 1952. Recreations: playing 
cello, shooting, playing 
bridge. Club: Beefeteak. Ap- 
pears more Establishment 
than Terraces: does be know 
who Robbie Fowler is? 
Brenda Grant. 

London. 


Please supply a full address. We 
may edit letters 
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Mr MacCabe and his scroungers 


C OLIN MacCabe’s outrage 
at his son and daughter 
claiming benefits which he be- 
lieves they did not need was 
misplaced (Why I lost my faith. 
In the welfore state, February 
18). It seems dear that he was 
neither prepared to let his 
daughter have a living allow- 
ance, nor to assist his son with 
the rent of his flat, therefore 
whatever the level ofhis in- 
come might be. It was irrele- 
vant to them. 

Although foe state still as- 
sumes that a man who has sex 
with a woman may be ex- 
pected to support her finan- 
cially , whether or not he actu- 
ally does so, the state does not 
assume that parents must sup- 
port their ehil rir en firmnrfally 

once they are over 18 which is 
fortunate, since most don't 
and wouldn’t if they had to. 
(The exception, of course, is 
full-time students: tbe state 
as sum es that parents will 
pay). 

Why isn’t anyone outraged 
by the relucta n c e of middle- 
class parents to support their 
rfrtidivm * 

JaneCarnafl. 

Edinburgh. 

THERE can belittle dispute 
I that the welfare state, con- 
trary to popular belief has 

henpfif pd thfl inltMla rla««w 

disproportionately. Indeed 
the Government's recently 
published Case for Welfare 
Reform acknowledges that 
"the poorest 20 per cent get a 
lower share erf social security 


benefits than they did in 
1979”. Mr MacCabe is also cor- 
rect to draw attention to foe 
absurd level of costs involved 
In attempting to distinguish 
between justified and unjusti- 
fied daims for benefits — al- 
most 3.5 per cent of total bene- 
fit expenditure is wasted cm 
a dm i nis tration. 

R Stevens-Strohmann. 
Director, Citizen’s 
Income Trust, 

London. 

IF Mr MacCabe’s daughter 
I received "supplementary 
benefit” four years ago she 
was indeed receiving a benefit 
to which she was not entitled: 

supplementary benefit was 
abolished in 1988 and replaced 
by Income support MacCabe 
then attacks “middle-class 
students claiming supplemen- 
tary benefit” but students are 
barred from claiming income 
support 

The "random research” 
which MacCabe did for his 
article seems to have left him 
with tbe most elementary ig- 
norance on the subject And 
for those who can claim in- 
come support, their claim is 
decided on foe basis of their 
income. Not their class. 

Dr Julian Goodare. 
Edinburgh. 

I I AS Mr MacCabe shopped 
n his children to foe govern- 
ment’s “Tell on a cheat” hot- 
line? If not, "why not? 

Peter Taylor-Gooby. 
University ofKenL 


Best of trends 



D U) you read Tues- 
day’s moving, mov- 
ing piece in G2 about 

m&dferiass kkls 8>- 
ing on the game? Pid 
WeU did you? ANSWER MU-- 

Sorry to raise my voice like 

that. It’s not lflm mf. 
if s not I just didn't reriis? 
how upset that piece wmilfl 
make me. It quite 
fined me with horror to think 
x> of those poor kids — 

• * lot of from mlocue- 

1 rtaas backg rounds, aS study - 


tog hard, now reduce d to 
stripping cC parading down 
the mean streets and selli n g 
their bodies to punters in a 
logical extension of the *niat- 

cherite monetarist environ- 
ment into which they were 
socialised. * 

"Why have middle-class 
students decided that prosti- 
tution is a neat way to make 
money?” was the heading- 
“Everyone’s doing it, 
apparently” it said. “Why do 
thejT do it? They need the 
money, that's why ... to 

Thatcher’s clear-eyed ctol- 
dren. selling your body for 
is sound business sense. 
Powerful staff And the evi- 
dence? It’s threefold, and 
shattering. First ^res a 
reD ort that male undergradu- 
ates at Cambridge “are being 
invited" to join an escort 
agency, even if so for noone s 

daughter of a Conservative 

MP was found picking up 

men at StringfeHows. And 
gnally, two years ago, Jean- 


ette Winterson told an inter- 
viewer that, as a student she 
ba«I had sex with, women in 
return for kitchenware. 

So that’s at the very least 
two people in Britain, one of 
them less 20 years ago. If 
that doesn’t make the prob- 
lem terrifyin gly widespread, 
then my God, I don’t know 
what does. It's articles like 
tbfe that ten me loud and 
Clear that it's time we all sat 
up and listened to what the 
hell's going on in this so- 
called society of our s. If only 
someone had written some- 
thing like it 20 years ago, then 
the lovely Jeanette Winterson 
mig ht have been saved from 
her fate, and the statistics for 
the current wave of student 
prostitution would have been 
slashed in half 

Of course, you don't have to 
teach me any lessons about 
conce rn e d journalism. As an 

award-winning commentator. 
I’ve been identifying deeply 
wo r ry ing trends in our soci- 
ety for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury now, sometimes at the I 


rate of two a month. Only last 
week in The Observer. I 
alerted the nation to one of 
the deepest and most wor- 
ryingest trends of the past 
fortnight. "Why have high fly- 
ing female executives decided 
they would rather spend their 
days watching daytime TV?" 
I asked, going on to identify a 
potentially catastrophic new 
trend in our society, the 
emergence of a new daytime- 
TV-watching post-executive 
famaijp underclass. 

T HE evidence was stark. 
Provocative. And bru- 
tally compelling. The 
Sunday Express had 
run a story just 27 months ago 
about a 32-year-old woman 
who had given up her job as a 
merchant banker and was 
now just looking after her 
three kids — and watching 
daytime TV for up to two 
hours a day. 

Not only th at, but in The 
Sunday Times, a profile of 
top-ranking executive Marcia 
Binns of AirBus UK Ltd 


revealed that on her week- 
ends off she likes nothing 
more than, "to match an hour 
or two watching telly”. 

"Everyone's doing it, appar- 
ently, ’”1 wrote in a hard-hit- 
ting piece to shame us all, 
"Why do they? Because foe 
strain on a woman of a high- 
pressure job is proving too 
much, and the deadly, 
dumbed -down drug of day- 
time TV is tOO tantalising & 

temptation to ignore. With 
upwards of two important fe- 
male achievers already de- 
scending inexorably into TV 
torpor, it looks as if foe post- 
feminist avalanche of women 


allowing their brains to turn 
to TV jelly Is now wen and 
truly under way. And frankly 
tt terrifies foe life out of me.” 
With my cool-headed foren- 
sic skills, I traced the current 
epidemic to the door of 
Thatcher's Children. And it's 
Thatcher’s Children who are 
singled out for Name in this 
Sunday’s piece, in which I 
identify another alarming 
new trend in our society: the 


growing number of profes- 
sional men and women who 
are developing a potentially 
dangerous quasi-religious ob- 
session with butterflies. For 
too long, we as a society have 
turned a blind eye to the sig- 
nals — the theme music Life 
Is Like A Butterfly from foe 
popular Wendy Craig sit-com 
of the same ni|||w i Damien 
Hirst’s highly-publicised But- 
terfly collages, foe butterflies 
that are clearly visible in the 
background of the Teletub- 
bies television series, butter- 
fly-shaped earrings on sale in 
High Street chain-stores, tbe 
unprecedented success of the 
seventies rock band Iron But- 
terfly and — most concerning 
of all — foe wholly unre- 
ported tendency of ordinary 
men and women to stalk lone 
butterflies at dead of night 
with hammers and chisels. 
It's a trend. And it’s deeply 
worrying. So what does it all 
add up to? Could it be a 
deeply worrying trend? 
That’s my overwhelming fear 
for this week. 


Reasons behind 
my son’s death 

A CCORDING to the coro- 
/Aner’s report, the operation 
performed on my son to cor- 
rect a series erf heart defects 
known as a Fallots Tetralogy 
cm January 24, 1991, was a suc- 
cess (Faith under the knife. 
February 18). - 

The operation was carried 
out at the Bristol Royal Infir- 
mary by Mr James Wisheart 
and his team. Ben was one of 
foe first patients to be called 
in fallowing a postponement 
for the possibility of mas- 
sive numbers of casualties 
being evacuated from the Gulf 
war ... the timing of world 
events and the hearings of foe 
GMCbave a certain deja vu 
about them. 

I have memories of Stephen 
Bolsin giving three-and-a-balf- 
year-old Ben an injection in 
the back ofhis hand as I held 
him tightly on my knee. He 
fought off the pre-med. hence 
the necessity for my- wife and I 
to take him down to the oper- 
ating reception room. The an- 
aesthetic pole-axed him and I 


nearly dropped his floppy 
body. Although foe body was 
kept alive for five days, we 
never saw our son “alive” 
again. 

At the time, my wife and I 
were satisfied with the coro- 
ner's report and Mr Wi- 
shearfs explanations as to 
what had happened: simply 
that Ben’s body had not been 
able to withstand the insult 
(his own words) that it had 
been subjected to. 

According to the charges 
feeing tbe two consultant sur- 
geons and the hospital admin- 
istrator. Stephen Bolsin first 
began to bring his concerns to 
the attention ofhis superiors 
by way of a letter written in 
1990. 

Over the last few months, 
all tbe wounds are being re- 
opened. particularly foe guilt 
that one always experiences 
under such circumstances. 
Ben’s case is not one of those 
being considered in this hear- 
ing of the GMC. I feel that I 
must add my name to those 
requesting a foil public 
Inquiry. 

Euan Wingfield. 

Taunton, 

Somerset 
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Halldor Laxness 


Stories of a small land 


Laxness . . . known for his humanitarian outlook and admiration for the humble life 


W HEN asked to 
comment on his 
lot as a writer 
in a ; r*Tiflii lan- 
guage commu- 
nity, the Nobel prize-winning 
Icelandic writer, Halldor Lax- 
ness. who has died aged 95, 
remarked that “if you do not 
write a book that is appreci- 
ated in your own environ- 
ment, not many people out- 
side It are likely to appreciate 
it either”. Although there is 
no reason to doubt the hones- 
ty of this statement, it is 
worth remembering that Lax- 
ness, as a young man, was a 
fiercely ambitious writer set 
on producing literature 
which would reach beyond 
Iceland, and that, in the be- 
ginning at least his fellow 
countrymen did not approve 
of his modem style and radi- 
cal themes. 

Bom in Reykjavik, Laxness 
left home at an early age, with 
two novels already to his 
credit and spent most of the 
1920s abroad, first In main- 
land Europe, where he con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, 
acquired numerous lan- 
guages and Immersed himself 


in the writings of TTamsim, 
Strindberg, Dostoevsky and 
the French surrealists. The 
rich experience of those years 
permeates the first of his 
great novels, The Weaver from 
Kashmir (Vefarinn mikli fra 
Kasmir, 1927). 

He then went to America, 
where his political views and 
writing were Influenced by, 
among others, Upton Sinclair, 
Ernest Hemingway and Sin- 
clair Lewis. He returned to 
Iceland a socialist and began 
writing epic novels, set 
among the fishermen a nd 
farmers of his native land: 
Salka Valka (1931-32), Inde- 
pendent People (Sj&lfstaett 
folk, 1934-35), - World Light 
(Heimsljbs, 1937-40). When In- 
dependent People appeared in 
English in 1946, it sold more 

than half a milUnn copies. 

Iceland achieved indepen- 
dence from Denmark in 1944. 
The horrors of the second 
world war, and of the precari- 
ous existence of small nations 
in a world of superpowers, 
preoccupied Laxness in his 
next novels. Iceland’s Bell (Is- 
landsklukkan 1943-48). The 
Atom Station (Atomstbdin, 


1948) and The Happy Warriors 
(Gerpla, 1952), which parodied 
the heroic ideals of a medieval 
Icelandic sa g* The book is 
also a powerful attack on 
totalitarianism, portraying 
the futility of war and criticis- 
ing; in particular, the submis- 
stoeuess of artists and inteUec- 
tuals to the aims of despots. 

When, in 1955. the Swedish 
Academy awarded Laxness 
the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, the committee empha- 
sised what it called, with ref- 
erence to the Icelandic sagas, 
his regeneration or the Icelan- 
dic narrative tradition. This 
held a special poignancy for 
Laxness, who had had a com- 
plicated attachment to the 
sagas. He dismissed them in 
his youth as old-fashioned, 
but he could not overlook 
their significance as medieval 
world literature — written in 
Icelandic, a language spoken 
by a nation which numbers 
roughly 250,000 people. 

Laxness rose to meet the 
challenge their example pre- 
sented. He examined the style 
of the sagas and their narra- 
tive technique, which is at 
times almost cinematic in its 


use of montage and selective 
points of view ■— features that 
undermine the apparent real- 
ism of the storytelling, Lax- 
ness used these methods to 
great effect in his novels, 
adopting the thrift and under- 
statement that characterises 
the greatest of the sagas. 

In later years, Laxness dis- 
tanced hims elf from his social- 
ist past In a volume of mem- 
oirs, A Writer's Time 
(Sfcaldafimi, 1962) he reconsid- 
ers the Stalinist era and the 
view of it presented by West- 
ern writers sympathetic to the 
Russian revolution, himself 
included. His political views, 
however, remained fundamen- 
tally unchanged: be was a 
pacifist, an d a believer in 
equality' and the brotherhood 
of man and sought to fu rther 
his ideals by playing an active 
part in international organisa- 
tions of artists and writers, 
such as PEN. He was a prolific 
essayist and an untiring con- 
tributor to cultural and politi- 
cal debate in Iceland through- 
out his career. 

Laxness's humanitarian 
outlook and admiration for 
humble life becomes even 


more apparent in the novels 
written after became a 
Nobel laureate. The Fish . Can 
Sing (Brekkukotsannhll. 
1957). Paradise Reclaimed 
(Paradisarheinit. i960) and 
Christianity at Glacier (Erist- 
nihald undir Jokli, 1068) sig- 
nal another departure in 
terms of style and narrative, 
but his hallmarks — dramatic 
storytelling combined with 
lyricism and dry humour — 
remain. From this same 
period are also Laxness's 
most successful plays, among 
them The Pigeon Banquet 
(Dufnaveislan, 1966). 

His last works were a series 
of autobiographical novels, 
beautifully crafted and illumi- 
nated by the glow of a distant 
childhood in tum-of- the-ce n- 
tury Iceland. His countrymen 
learned to appreciate their 
brilliant novelist and their 
feeling is certain to be fol- 
lowed by all those who relish 

great storytelling. 


Svanhildur Osfcartddttlr 


Halfddr Laxness, writer, bom 
April 23. 1802; died February 8. 
1998 


Gulzarilal Nanda 


Bob Merrill 


Standing in for India 


G ulzarilal Nanda, 

who has died aged 99, 
was prime minister 
of India for 30 days 
in two spells. An embodiment 
of honest)' and sincerity, he 
was a true Gandhian, living 
like a recluse even when hold- 
ing high public office. 

The sod of a teacher, he was 
born in a village near Gujran- 
wala in Sialkot, Punjab, now 
in Pakistan. Nanda had made 
Gujarat his home from 1921 at 
the insistence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom he met in Bom- 
bay while lecturing in eco- 
nomics after leaving Allah- 
a bad University. 

Impressed by Gandhi, 
Nanda resigned from his job 
and joined the non-coopera- 
tion movement In Ahmed- 
abad. then known as the Man- 
chester of India, he put to 
practical use his interest In 
labour economics. He helped 
to reorganise and strengthen 
the fledgling textile labour 
organisation, Majoor Mahajan 
Sangh, founded by Gandhi to 
aid those the British "ex- 
ploited". Nanda became its 
secretary in 1922 and, for the 
next 15 years, built the union 


into a powerful force. He as- 
similated the Gandhian prin- 
ciples of "co-operation and 
love" and the industrial peace 
In Gujarat, particularly in the 
textile industry, owes much to 
his silenL constructive work. 

Nanda was also elected to 
the Ahmedabad municipal 
corporation, none questioning 
his Punjab background and 
In 1937 became a member of 
the then Bombay Provincial 
Assembly, becoming parlia- 
mentary secretary to the chief 
minister, Balasaheb Kher. Ap- 
pointed labour and housing 
minister for Bombay state in 
1946, he was responsible for 
framing the Bombay Indus- 
trial Relations Act, which is 
still regarded as a model legis- 
lation in many Indian states. 

In 1947, Nanda became a 
member of the fledgling In- 
dian National Trade Union 
Congress. He remained active 
in the freedom movement, 
serving several jail terms. 
After independence, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru made him deputy 
chairman of the planning 
commission in Delhi, respon- 
sible for tbe first five-year 
plan to modernise India. Ini- 


tially an MP for Gujarat's Sa- 
barkan district, be later repre- 
sented Kaithal in Haryana. 

Nanda became planning and 
labour minister in the Nehru 
cabinet in 1952 and later min- 
ister for railways and power. 
A true socialist, be was instru- 
mental In initiating tbe Con- 
gress Forum for Socialist 
Action in 1962. On Nehru's 
death in 1964, be became 
prime minister for 16 days, be- 
fore handing over to Lai Baha- 
dur ShastrL for whom he 
worked as home minis ter. 
When Shastri himself died in 



Nanda . . . reclusive 


1966, Nanda again took over as 
prime minister — thin time 
gladly passing It on to Indira 
Gandhi after 14 days. 

Nanda’s active political 
career ended in 1966 when he 
resigned as home minister in 
protest at an alleged police-led 
charge on a group of sadhus 
(ascetics) demonstrating 
against cow slaughter. He 
returned for a brief tenure as 
railway minister, but never 
contested another election. 

Nanda contributed to the de- 
velopment of the Kurukshetra 
in Haryana, believed to be the 
epic battleground of Mahab- 
harat. He formed the Kuruk- 
shetra Development Board, 
and collected fluids and orga- 
nised volunteers to build ame- 
nities for visitors to this previ- 
ously neglected Hindu 
religions centre, working on 
the project until the age of 9L 
On his last birthday, he was 
awarded the Sharat Ratna, In- 
dia’s highest honour. 


Harosh Panc^ra 


Gulzarilal Nanda, Indian politi- 
cian. bom July 4, 1898; died Jan- 
uary 15. 1998 


Tony Prendergast 


Dame Shirley’s enemy within 


T ONY Prendergast who 
has died aged 66. would 
never have believed that 
he would play Brutus to 
Dame Shirley Porter’s Cae- 
sar. But the Fates decided 
otherwise. In Panorama's ex- 
posure of Porter’s and her ac- 
olytes gerrymandering in the 
homes-for-votes scandal. 
Prendergast, a Westminster 
municipal Tory grandee, 
broke rank and delivered the 
coup-de-grace to Porter. 

It was a devastating blow. 
Here was a Lloyd’s under- 
writer, a member of the Carl- 
ton, Brooks and Irish dubs, 
as well as the MCC, who was 
saying to her ladyship: "Go 
anywhere, but do not stay 
around city hall". Privately, 
he suggested Holloway 
prison. 

Bom in Falmouth and edu- 
cated at Falmouth grammar 
school Prendergast was first 
elected to the old Westminster 
City Council in 1959. A former 
master of the Patten-makers 
Company, he chaired innu- 
merable council committees. 


worthy causes and, Indeed, 
some arcane bodies like the 
Location of Offices Bureau. 
He was also a long-time gover- 
nor of Westminster School 
and delighted in the reflected 
glory of the Abbey and Its sat- 
ellite institutions. 

In 1967, Tony became chair- 
man of the Dolphin Square 
Trust, that vast block of 
middle-class flats in Pimlico, 
which had been saved from a 
sell-off in 1963 with the aid oT 
the then London County 
Council and thus continued to 
provide a nefUge for MPs, top 
civil servants, specialised 
prostitutes and, eventually. 
Princess Anne. As he told me 
once wearily: “A home for 
bruised champions of good 
causes and forbidden fruit ’’ 
In 1968, he became Westmin- 
ster's youngest ever lord 
mayor and later high sheriff 
of Greater London and (in 
i960) deputy lieutenant of 
Greater London. 

Like so many of his class, 
his initial curios it)’ about 
Margaret Thatcher gave way 


to discomfort with her hard- 
ening megalomania. Yet Bel- 
gravia constantly sent him 
back to city ball, where be 
looked with increasing and 
worrying contempt on the 
Porter-types, who were easing 
out the toffs. 

A Lloyd's name, after its 
crisis he used his consider- 
able skills to blunt the finan- 
cial pain of many whose judg- 
ment was less than their 
greed. He loved to go fishing 



Prendergast . . . mandarin 


in Scotland, racing at Ascot 
and to attend the casino at 
Deauville, but. like so many 
Lloyd's men, there was a flaw. 
As much as he tried to cover 
It, bis human tender side 
could break through, and did. 
Even after diabetes left him 
without legs, he got to the 
Carlton Club every Tuesday 
for his one committed weekly 
drink — a large whisky and 
soda 

Few Tory municipal manda- 
rins like him remain, or even 
wear waistcoats and watch 
chains. They probably run 
entertainment complexes. 
None, I feel could make the 
Carlton even though it is, I 
understand, running out of 
members. Tony was awarded 
the CBE in 1981. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Simone, and a son. 


Uftyd Harrington 


Singalong with Hollywood 


B OB Merrill made a 
fortune by asking a 
simple question: How 
Much Is That Doggie 
In The Window? It might not 
rate among the great philo- 
sophical posers of all time, 
but in songwriting history, it 
stands alone and helped put 
Merrill, who has died after a 
self-inflicted gunshot wound 
at the age of 76, among the 
leading inhabitants of that 
mythical street called Tin 
Pan Alley. 

It would not be fair to think 
of him solely in the context of 
that one song, for there 
would be many more poetic 
and lyrical numbers to dance 
off his manuscript pad. But it 
put into perspective what he 
always thought about writing 
tunes: "All my hits have a 
very simple, hummable mel- 
ody". They were also very 
singable, as Barbra Streisand 
proved in her show and film 
Funny Girl (1964), for which 
he wrote the lyrics. People 
and Don't Rain On My Pa- 
rade became chart toppers in 
their own right 
Merrill’s tunes frequently 
had a great sing-along quality 
about them and were some of 
the most popular numbers on 
Radio 2’s programme Sing 
Something Simple Many of 
them were first recorded in 
the 1940s and 1950s by Guy 
Mitchell, who, accompanied 
by the horns of Mitch Miller’s 
orchestra, had enormous suc- 
cess with numbers like My 
Truly. Truly Fair (1951) and 
Pltsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(1952). 

In three years, Merrill 
wrote either the words, music 
or both for 17 hit songs, begin- 
ning with if I Knew You Were 
Coming, rd Have Baked A 
Cake in 1950. Sung by Eileen 
Barton, and also by Bing 
Crosby, it was not only a great 
hit, but introduced a phrase 
into the vocabulary of people 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 
now a familiar joke when an 
unexpected guest arrives at 
your home. 

In many ways, Merrill's 
philosophy was similar to 
that of Irving Berlin, who 


Birthdays 


Christopher Anthony Prender- 
gasl politician and business- 
man. bom May 4, 1931: died Jan- 
uary 30. 1998 


Robert Altman, film direc- 
tor, 73; lain Ballamyjazz 
saxophonist, 34; Roy Beggs, 
Ulster Unionist MP, 62: Gor- 
don Brown, MP. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 47: John 
Browne, group chief execu- 


once said that he knew noth- 
ing about what he called "the 
science of songwrtting”. Mer- 
rill relied on a xylophone to 
compose. He painted numbers 
on the keys, then wrote them 
down. Tm no Tchaikovsky." 
he said. “I can’t read or write 
a note. I compose all my songs 
on this toy xylophone I 
bought at the flve-and-ten for 
SL98. You can’t fool yourself 
with, fancy arranging.” 

Merrill waited until his 
songs had earned him 
$250,000 before he upgraded 
that xylophone. He bought an- 
other one — for §698. 

He was bom in. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, the son of a 
confectioner. Raised in Phila- 
delphia, his first work, after 
hitch-hiking to New York, 
was putting up the tides on 
the marquees of cinema, 
which seems to have given 


him the taste for show busi- 
ness. He then hitch-hiked 
west to Hollywood, where he 
lived for the rest of his Life. 
His first jab was as a porter, 
Grom which, before long, he 
graduated to being a radio 
writer. Song-writing followed 
from that 

His first efforts didn't sell 
very well, although the titles 
were engaging — like Lovers’ 
Gold. Fools' Paradise and Why 
Does It Have To Rain On Sun- 
day? But when, in 1963, he 
came up with the lyrics of If I 
Knew You Were Coming and 
How Much Is That Doggie, his 
future was assured. In the 
years that followed, Merrill 
wrote Mambo Italiano (1954), a 
hit for Rosemary Clooney and 
Dean Martin, and Lot* Makes 
The World Go Round (1958), 
recorded by Perry Como. 

By the start of the 1960s, 



Merrill . . . ‘Cliches make the best songs. I use every one’ 


tive, BP, 50; Cindy Craw- 
ford, supermodel. 32; Prof 
Andrew Fabian, astrono- 
mer. 50: Dr Ruth Gipps. com- 
poser and conductor. 77; 
Jimmy Greaves, broad- 
caster, ex-footballer, 58: Karl 
Harrison, Rugby League in- 
ternational. 34: Eddie Hem- 
mings, cricketer and coach. 


49: Mike Leigh, Qlm director, 
55: Donald Lon gm ore. car- 
diac surgeon. 70: Elia Mail- 
lari, explorer. 95: Slobhnin 
McDonagh, Labour MP, 38; 
Kevin Maxwell, business- 
man. heir or Robert, 39: Phil 
Neal, former football man- 
ager, 47; David O'Dowd, HM 
chief inspector of cons tabu - 


Merrill had turned to writing 
musicals. He wrote both tbe 
music and the lyrics for the 
show, Carnival, based on the 
Leslie Caron movie. Lilt, and 
A New Girl In Town, based 
on Eugene O'Neill’s Anna 
Christie — • for both of which 
he won the New York drama 
critics’ award in 1964. He 
returned to O'Neill with the 
musical version of his Ah. 
Wilderness, which was called 
Take Me Along. His attempt 
to turn the Audrey Hepburn 
movie. Breakfast At Tiffa- 
ny’s . into a stage show 
flopped. He also worked on 
Hello. Dolly! before writing 
the lyrics for Henry. Sweet 
Henry (1967) and Sugar 
(1972). 

In. 1984, Merrill wrote 37 of 
his songs into a four-charac- 
ter musical he called We’re 
Home. Six years Later, he 
wrote Hannah . . . 1939, a mu- 
sical about a Prague woman 
forced to work for the Nazis. 
His Hollywood screenplays 
included the Rod Steiger 
film, WC Fields and Me, Ma- 
hogany, which starred Diana 
Ross, and Chu Chu And The 
Philly Flash. 

When he wanted to talk 
about philosophy, he would 
say: his songs were "ail about 
America . . . they were ail 
wholesome, and they are all 
happy." He even admitted: 
“Cliches make the best songs. 

I put down even* one I can 
find." 

He married a singer, Dolo- 
res Marquez, in 1954. The 
marriage ended in divorce. 
His second marriage, in 1976. 
was to Suzanne Reynolds, a 
radio presenter. She said this 
week that he shot himself 
after becoming depressed 
about a number of illnesses, 
"none of which were life- 
threatening". He couldn’t 
face life in a wheelchair. Per- 
haps because that would 
never have made the theme 
of a hit song. 


Michael Freed! and 


Bob Merrill, songwriter, bt 
May 17, 1921. died February 
1998 


lary. 56: Dr Valerie Pay: 
garden designer. 58: Sldx 
Poitier, actor. 71; Imog 
Stubbs, actress. 37; Geoi 
Waring, actor and direct 
71; Prof Robin Weiss. A 
researcher. 58; Michs 
Wills, Labour MP. 46; Nan 
Wilson, singer, 61; 8 Bat 
Wordsworth, conductor, 5 


Jackdaw 



Shell shock 

THE unthinkable has hap- 
pened The shell suit has been 
given the catwalk treatment. 
What began with a few cult 
collections in 1997 's mens- 
wear shows has blossomed 
into a full-blown trend. The 
summer of 1998 now looks set 
to be the season of the shell 
suit. Flares, platform shoes, 
polyester shirts, the duffle 
coat, the anorak — they've all 
been dragged from the depths 
of fashion ignominy to be 
redesigned arid relaunched. 

The shell suit must have 
been the toughest style chal- 
lenge ever. But here it is. 
reincarnated on catwalks 
from Paris to Milan, possibly 


the most perverse fashion 
must-have to date. 

Fashion designers have been 
plundering the polyester . . . 

again, warns CondeNast 
Traveller. 

A bad read 

“A GOOD book is the pre- 
cious life blood of a master 
spirit." writes John Milton, 
proleptically puffing the 
Everyman series. Or listen to 
Doris Lessing on learning to 
read: ' The delicious excite- 
ment of it all . . . the discover- 
ies . . . the surprises ... I was 
intoxicated a good part of the 
time. " Or Sue Townsend: 
"Reading became a secret ob- 
session ... I went nowhere 
without a book — the lava- 
tory, a bus journey, walking 
to school.” The propaganda is 
endless. Ignore it 1 Caveat lec- 
tor. I say — and don't pretend 
you weren’t warned. “Much 
learning doth make thee 
mad." cautioned the Acts of 
the Apostles a long time back, 
while tbe Greeks well knew 
the dangers. 

Reading is bad for your health, 
argues Ray Porter, in History 
Today. 


Risk business 

FOR some people, searching 
for a way to put themselves in 
such death-defying situa- 
tions is the meaning of life. 
Ask them if they are insane, 
or if they have a death-wish, 
and they won't hear of it. In a 
warped kind of way, dicing 
with death is a compulsive 
game that, simply put, makes 
them feel more alive. Word is 
that once you've got the taste 
for it. this kind of addiction is 
hard to give up. 

As top sports psychologist 
John Syer puts it; "If you're 
the sort of person who enjoys 
taking risks, when you stop 
. . . you die a little." 

Scene, on why some people are 
prepared to go over the edge lo 
get more out of life. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. Email 
jackdawiqguardian.co. uk.;fax 
01 71-713 4366: write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. 1 19 Farringdon 
Road. London BClR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


A Country Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND: THE 
unseasonably mild weather 
has woken some species from 
hibernation. For some years 
now. early In March, thou- 
sands of toads cross the road 
in Hartburn village from a 
set-aside field to reach a lake. 
A toad crossing sign has been 
erected to warn motorists to 
take care. "We see them at 
dusk," said one or the villag- 
ers. "Literally thousands of 
browny-green frogs making 
for the lake. Their trek goes 
on for about three weeks." 

Presumably these are com- 
mon toads, whose coloration 
blends with the soil on which 
they live. Toads tend not to 
hop' like frogs, but to walk, 
and these particular ones are 
remarkable climbers- I have 
watched them approach a 
dry stone wall and labori- 
ously climb right over it. 
Tumbles are numerous, but 
the toads are not discour- 
aged; they persist until they 
make it over the top. The lake 
is the spawning ground and, 
with extraordinary direct- 
ness, they make for it, ignor- 


ing what look like choice, 
watery ponds and ditches. 

Hiding by the lake one eve- 
ning, I could hear the charac- 
teristic croaking, but could 
not pick out a single Indivld- 
uaL At last, a ripple gave the 
show away for one vocalist 
and I could just see a head, a 
pair of staring eyes and the 
energetic cheek movements. 
In a few weeks, there will be 
masses of double ropes con- 
taining the eggs of the new 
toad population: then the 
love-lorn croaking will be 
over and the toads will be 
gone again. Toads can make 
acceptable pets and some 
have even been known to 
come to call. They are long 
Lived but have many enemies 
among animals and birds, al- 
though today the car must be 
one of their most devastating 
destructors. 

Last week, I watched a flock 
of more than 100 peewits come 
in from the south, flying en 
masse. Soon I shall see their 
courtship antics and then 1 
will know that spring Is here, 
VERONICA HEATH 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE OBITUARY of Lord 
Granville, Page 18, February 
17, oversimplified his parlia- 
mentary career when it de- 
scribed him as Liberal MP for 
Eye 192P-5I. He was elected in 
1929 as a Liberal. In 1931 he 
became a Liberal National He 
resigned the wbip in 1942 and 
became an Independent He 
rejoined the Liberals in 1945. 

A TRANSCRIPTION error 
caused us to misquote WH 
Auden in the Endpiece 
column. Page 14. February 16. 
Auden wrote: “Their steep 
stone gennels . . .*■ ft appeared 
as ‘'gunnels”. A gennel is a 
narrow p a ssage: a gunnel is a 
small eel-shaped marine fish. 

IN THE Birthdays column. 
Page 18, February 17. we were 
mistaken both in the day and 
date of birth of the Labour MP 
Helen Jones. She b not 68. She 
was bom on December 34 
1954, Apologies for the error. ’ 

A COUNTRY Diary. Page ns. 
February 17, was headed, 
Heal d Green. Cheshire. Heald 


Green is in Stockport, 
Greater Manchester. The 
error was caused bv 
nostalgia. 

A REPORT on Page 12. Febru- 
ary 17. headed Indonesian 
riots spread and worsen, 
referred to rioting on the 
tourist island of Lombokon. It 
should have said Lombok. 

IN A sidebar to a report 
headed. Movies urged to cut 
out smoking- Pages 6 and 9, 
yesterday, we referred to Rob- 
ert De Niro s role in Midnight 
Run. ”as a chain-smoking 
felon brought to Justice by a 
bounty hunter . . De Niro 
played the chain-smoking 
bounty hunter. Charles Gro- 
din played the felon. 

/i is the policy' of the Guardian 
It) correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9689 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Fridav 
Fax: 0171 239 9697. E-maiL- 
reader-a guardian, co. uk 
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The move would make it in £1-92 a weeJt — a powerful 
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leve^ y workers °otop saLu-y 
Although the Treasury was 
SS- t '52S? nliDe yester day on 

Mr Taylor s recommendatioii, 

the Chancellor Is known tn 
favour any reform of NICs 

help ^ Iow ^ 

ere organisations to com. 
tnent on the proposed 
changes, but said: "I belief 
the present structure imposes 
b M rden at the lowtr 
end of earnings distribution. 

^ * my view . there is scope 
inh' re ^ or ™ NICs to encourage 
job creation at the lower end 

J f i ? t ? , : tions and 


reduce administrative bur- 5 Sm ^ sudden 
dens on employers." DUr JJ™. 1 * ^ N|Cs associated with 


. — “mauve mir- 

dens on employers." 

The CBI gave a cautious 
wekome to the proposals 
“ying it could have aposi- 
tive impact in lower wage 
sectors. 

Adair Turner, the organisa- 
^re^-general. said: 


; ** 
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•ffisteiSE 

5£ d ^J 1 " T ay,or - “Similarly, 
where an additional penny of 1 

S Pw ssjSa 

fSBiSAtHiT 

mgs thresholds." earn ‘ 

Mr Taylor went on: "To 
eliminate these penalties on 
creating jobs where they are 
greatly needed, I am consider^ 

I "LEV 1 * a reform that 
would reduce employers' NIC 
on low-paid jobs. 

To be more precise r 
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and to do away with sudden — » M _ ■ u m _ 
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the ‘steps’.'’ 

Mr Taylor said his propos- 
a ^ s w P aI d not bring in extra 


improving torgntivoc ,7:“ m I°Y er . £4 ?° a week. 


improving incentives to cre- 
ate employment and there- 
fore sees potential merit in 
the proposed changes to em- 
ployers’ National Insurance 
Contributions. 

“Such a reform could have 


Budget c ha nges to the NIC 
regime on March 17. signalled 
in November's Pre-Budget 
Report, are expected to be 
complemented by a tax credit 
to boost work incentives for 
employees. 
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Sony tries hand-to-hand combat wST 

PlayStation outsold all its rivals. Now it’s I than 70 per cent of the mar 1 pam pc boosts 

going mobile. Stuart Miller reports jfS 5t c SH: ffiJt I gStfST ASSSlg a^gWTf 
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PlayStation outsold all its rivals. Now it’s 
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Doorstep lender 
pays out windfall 
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T IS almost exactly a year | PLavStatinn h,^ mn t , ... couple of months. On Christ- But the overestimated. Single-han- 

sinre Nintendo. i tSWZS" 1 

hj^e campaign of almost billion glob^^S K-K he human race marketing nlav^a Srf h tl ^3 
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marketing played a part it is 
nowhere near as Important as 
the most fundamental element 

nf thn ahha. 1.1- 


au,ii rrom inis time next year 

games, 64-bit graphics, a con- minor details such a« nr>rv' 
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Against this nnrflin t 11051 ninaamental element 

mis performance, of the console's succearthe 
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launched at £250. fellmir tn I on nrifh if m. . nr* tO 
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billion yen (*L76 billion) op- 
erating profit in the October- 
December quarter. 

That explains the compa- 1 


IBjOFAX, responsible for 
the archetypal yuppy ac- 
c^soiy of the 1980s.'yes- 
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as Formula One. Wipeout 
2097. Tekken and Ridge Racer 
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the baby machine. 

So, even those still wedded 


Company watchers said 
they were unaware of take- 


Jonathan Conflno provisions, it more than 

makes up for this with inter- 

P HOV-TOENT Financial. 

which charges an charged by banks. The lend 
annual interest rate of ing division made £127 mil- 
JW P* 1, rent , on loans to the lion profit on £733 min inn nf 
poor, yesterday announced a loans. 

£93 mill ion windfall for its Ms Sullivan said that, while 
shareholders. Provident provided a service 

Britain s largest lender of to those on low incomes, 
credit collected weekly on the credit unions and friendly 
doorstep said it was handing societies offered much better 
the cash to investors because deals. "Provident sells on the 


makes up for this with inter- i 

rates vastly higher than | rOCSflPTn 
the average 16 per cent 1 a V/ '^ W «V/I U 

charged by banks. The lend- -L: * 

ing division made £127 mil- CrllPT HlHQ 
lion profit on £733 million of ,WI K/II IO 
loans. ■ 

Ms Sullivan said that, while flODfiS OH 
Provident provided a service 1 vl I 

to those on low incomes, |~* ; _j 
credit unions and friendly |~M 111 
societies offerwl mni-h hoffcr 1 1 ^ 


tad strong charccters for its | and the ad?enaS W^S^Sh™” 
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it was not needed to expand 
the business. 

Mary Sullivan, of the 
National Association of Citi- 
zen's Advice Bureaux, said 


basis that people can afford £5 
or so a week, without giving 
emphasis to what the total 
repayment cost will be." 

But she said that the com- 1 


■«r«i a .-tuvice Bureaux, sain mn sae saia that the com- 
the pay-out highlighted the pany works within the bound- 
ethical dilemma over whether aries of the Consumer Credit 


Blyton 
and bars 





to invest in such a company. 

Provident, whose share 
price has risen by two-thirds 
over the past year, reported 
annual profits had risen by 15 
per cent to £L36-5 million. 

The company relies on the 
20 per cent of the population 
rejected by traditional lend- 
ers as too risky. 

While "The Prowy” has to 
make relatively high bad debt 


Act and it was up to the Gov- 
ernment to decide whether to 
follow the example of several 
European countries which 
cap annual percentage rates. 

Howard Bell, Provident's 


Tony May 


T ROCADERO leisure 
sronp — still smarting 
from problems with Its 
Sega world joint venture — | 


i«sawwiu joint venture 

chief executive, said: "We ac- is putting its faith in ex- 
tually cost less than many pansion away from its ori- 
high street banks when you gins in London's Piccadilly 
take into account the totality Circus. ^ 


TUC challenges 
UK jobs record 


of their charges such as ar- John Conlan, who took 

rangementfees.” Te ^ ° f ^ fMled to Mt^e ^ bnttons ^ ^ yMr ^ * 

group’s future lay with the “high marcm. hleh y6ar photoshaph: Gary calton stunned the City 

__ exploitation of Its Enid Bly- perheadMd Inside the But Seeaworld’s nm>nf +*.- _ its warning aftei 
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xjnaDie or stay at home. attracted the attendon ofan 
optimistic trader. It was also 
suggested the announcement 
may have been a ploy to 
smoke out an interested bid. 

The company's finance di- 
rector. Christopher Brace, ac- 
knowledged that FDofax had 
been talking to several par- 
ties. but he insisted that the 
discussions were iiot ad- 
vanced. He said that the com- 
pany announcement had been 
put out to satisfy stock Ex- 
change requirements because 
of the share price rise. 

Filofax caught the 1980s 
Zeitgeist with its personal or- 
ganisers. Which swiftly be- 
came a must-have for ‘busy 
yuppies. But the company has 
enjoyed mixed fortunes. It 
floated in 1987, but then 
nearly collapsed after the 
market was swamped with 
cheap imitations. It switched 
its sales focus towards young 
women with busy Lives "to or- 
ganise. A return to profitabil- 
ity was followed by a takeover 
of its main UK rival, Topps, in 
1995. 

But the new boom burnt it- 

self out and In 1996 Filofax 

photograph: Gary calton stunned the City with a prof- 
its warning after its largest 
JJ 1 ™ new Troca- retail outlet, WH Smith. 


and with a diain of new 
bars. 

The group paid £10.5 mil- 


sales turnover 
£6.3 million. 
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of | early this year. 

Nick Tamblyn, the man- 

im- I flfrmo ilivanhu. g J ,, 


1997. 

The group paid £10.5 mil- “The ftitnre of the mm man- In all, the group made a 

w weel?! 6 iiS 110 ? b f rs is right away from tke }*° SS be / ore exceptional 

last week and Mr Conlan Trocadero,” Mr Conlan 5!^ w rein r oval admia- items of £1.1 million corn- 
plans to expand the Zoo said. ° man 411 J““- Pared with aluiS 

252i By. control, Segaw OTld . S-Aftertomd 


Seumas MUne 
Labour Editor 


tne country s jod creation re- 

U NEMPLOYMENT in cord has been “mediocre". 

Britain is higher than Using the most recent fig- 
in France and Ger- ures from the EITs labour 
many if those who are ex- force survey, the overall pro- 
eluded from the active labour portion of those who wanted 
market but want to work are work was found to be just 
added to the official jobless under 15 per cent in Britain, 
total, according to a TUC compared with 13.4 per cent 
report published today, on the in France and 13 J per cent in 
eve of the G8 employment Germany. Britain’s rale will 
summit in London, have since improved, while 

The large and rising pro- Germany's will have got 
portion of those in the UK worse, taking all three 
Ai-accifiaR *»e "inanHTO'’ hnt miintrifts to a rate of between 

13 and 14 per cent 


puma iu expand tne zoo 
dole count on to disability Bar, Venom, Oxygen and 
and long-term sickness bene- Bar Madrid formats to 
fits — is taken into account, other sites, 
the country’s job creation re- He said the bars were 

cord has been “mediocre". 

Using the most recent fig- " ■— 1 — - 

ures from the EITs labour — 

force survey, the overall pro- E E Kj 


had opened in December, Filofax has had to combat a 
more than four months late mounting sense in the City 
and admissions so far were that its product has become 
oeiow expectations, he outmoded. Computerised per- 


smd. arV d ™ u ‘ with a £1.2 million 

By contrast, Segaworld, tract ed ^ nnnroe - 19 ??’ After tax and 
the franchised computer numbers dnri££^hf* e - n t£ d exceptional items the group 
game arcade venture with onietfist fk 1 ^ K ^ rose to £33.6 million 

Japan’s Sega BandalSntar- *“ rla i ^ C ° nl * nex **** * 

> me west End. return to profit sometime 
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said. 

The new £2 million “Drop 
Ride" is undergoing final 
tests. The ride, which slams 
passengers 125 feet down 
the inside of the Trocadero 
building In 2.5 seconds, 
should be opening on Fri- 
day the 13th of next month. 


sonal organisers are in vogue. 

Mr Brace said the range 
had been thoroughly over- 
hauled and said the lack of 
frequent replacement was not 
a problem. "People buy the 
paper inserts. That accounts 
for a high proportion of our 
sales," he said. 


Hampshire’s house buyers move with the times 

n Z ■ I less, the averooo eall&w in 1 


classified as "inactive’' but 
who want a job — at 13 per 


Rupert Jones 

T HE recovery in house 
prices may be faltering, 
but properties are sell- 
ing more quickly than ever. 
The average time taken to sell 
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North-west has to wait for 
more than four mouths. 

The 11-week national aver- 
age is the fastest sale time 


„ a JUL m ure rapiuiy 

I ifyoufittheeriteria." 

The new report reveals that 
the fastest -selling area is Al- 
ton in Hampshire, where the 


■ . . « wvhu uuj, llicic are recent lnaica- 

you can get to easily." dons <tf more sellers being 
While the average selling prepared to put their homes 
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since the agency started its average timetetween and egW f® they wish to 

regular reports on the hous- betagwttanth? l uy/ ’ ««“ David Woodcock, 
fc August 1995. salTbiing^d^toi?^ the estate agency's managing 


buy, there are recent Indira- 1 £L25 billion last month, down 
tions of more sellers being from December's £1.46 billion 
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prepared to put their homes "The lending figures for 
mi the market before finding January provide continuing 

trip ornnemr fnw wich _i _ , “ 


wdo want a jo u — wpci igauu«jK« v ^. 1 : . ^ i±lou ctvcl. nr^uiar reports on t fie hous- Mn* nut nn j rir MStern region, sales in 

cent, the highest rate in the The recent fell in British The average time taken to sell ing market in August 1995 ^ North-west take 17 weeks, 

European Union and more unemployment is due to a a house has dropped to just 11 That summer, the figure was just two and 13 weeks in the Midlands 

than double the average — combination of growth fester weeks — half what it was in 22 weeks. woutT w “ 31 t 5?’ ee North-east of England, 

undermines that a than the EU average and the ioqs n«.~ ^ - are wmeston. m Nor- * wn « M i 
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evidence of a slight slowdown 
in the housing market 


than double the average — comDinanoo 01 gro™ lasier weens — nan wnai it was in s weeks. ww»fcc a™ axm «onn-easi m England. But further evidence thal 

undermines claims that a than the EU average and the 1995, a new study shows. The dramatic drop since ftStfSklSS ?- he ty P lcal property the housing market is con 

flexible British labour market feet that fer more people who Almost 50 per cent of the then is attributed to a ranee ac !H eves 95 per cent of the tinuing to cool came in the 

is delivering the goods on em- want to work were pushed out properties put on the market of factors. For one thin* f sk ing price. The survey form of building sociefr fig. 
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theestate agency's managing recovery." said Adrian Coles 

M . . lL the association’s director- 

But further evidence that generaL 


ployment the TUC says. of the labour market in the are sold in six weeks 01 
Describing Britain as the UK than in any other member and one in ten goes a 
"jobs exclusion capital of state, the report concludes. seven days, said estate af 
Europe”, the report argues Another “key weakness" of network Black Horse, m 
that , once the sharp increase Britain’s labour market, the Lloyds TSB. 
in the number of those shut TUC argues, is the high pro- There are big regional 
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buyers act quickly. that S a but .?«n pulls out after 

"The mortgage market has a higher one. - ar- 

become much rrmrp cnnhio+i. ™ w P e .' 3 per cent of transac- , 
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He warned the Bank of Eng- 
land that nnnfhrvr- inrtnuinn .V 
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tinuing to cool came in the land that another increase in 
form of building society fig- interest rates was "likely to 
ures showings sharp drop in further dent confidence in the 
mortgage lending. marlut" 


mortgage l ending . 

Advances fell to 
£1-27 billion in January com- 
pared with £1.66 billion in De- 


^“enioripge market has “Ifs a very nice place to live” January com- sion of interest rate rises and 

■ much more sophisti- says Mr Davies "^nle to 255 3 ? transac : voted with £1.66 billion to De- the cut in mortgage totereS 

SSSV" ^. Dartes , at StonareraS^utuJ^Lm ^ cent c^ber. said the Building tax relief which 
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market". 

He believed that the succes- 
sion of interest rate rises and 
the cut in mortgage interest 
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Mammon 
nods to 
spiritual 
needs of 
poorest 


THE Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Georgs 
Carey, and James 
Wotfensohn, World Bank 
president, at Lambeth 
Palace yesterday after eo~ 
c h airin g a “frank and 

Intensive” dialogue about 
overcoming poverty. 

Religious leaders from 
nine feitha and the bank 
agreed to work together to 
ensure development 
pr o je ct* consider spiritual, 
moral and social factors as 
well as fi nancia l 
consideratio ns, writes Marie 
Atkinson. 

In a Joint statement. Dr 
Carey and Hr Wolfanaohn 
said: “We cannot accept the 
suffering of so many mOfions 
of people aroiutd the world.” 

ReJHpouscoinimntrtfes 
wiH bo invited to influence 
the bank’s thi nkin g over its 
annual world development 
reports. 

The nine fafths 
represented were: Baha’i, 
Buddhist, Christianity, 
Hindu, Jains, Je w ish , 
Muslim, Sfldi and TMsL 

PHOTOGRAPH*. ALASTMR GRANT 



Grocer checks in at £1 .2bn 


Roger Cowe 


S OMERFIELD and 
Kwik Save yester- 
day sealed a 
£1.2 billion merger 
to create the coun- 
try's largest supermarket 
chain in terms of selling 
space. The combined group 
will have sales of £6 billion, 
putting making It the fifth 
largest supermarket by sales 
value. 

Somerfield shareholders 
will own 62 per cent of the 
new group after the share 
swap, which will give Kwik 
Save shareholders seven So- 
merfield shares for every six 
of their present holdings. The 
share price of both companies 
leapt on the news. 

The new combine will 
retain the Kwik Save name 
for about 600 smaller shops 
but Somerfield chief execu- 
tive David Simons, who will 
lead the merged group, said 
up to ISO shops would dose. 

He warned that hundreds of 
jobs would go at Kwik Save’s 
Prestatyn headquarters, 
which is to close. Putting the 
two companies together was 
expected to save at least 
£50 million. Reducing central 
overheads will contribute 
£15 million of that 
The 800 staff at Prestatyn 
will know within a month 
which jobs will be transferred 


to Somerfield’s headquarters 
in Bristol. The run-down of 
jobs in Prestatyn wil take at 
least a year. 

“We will be as fair as poss- 
ible." Mr Simons said. 

Somerfield's property direc- 
tor, Philip Coates, is a casu- 
alty of the merger. He is the 
only Somerfield director to 
lose out with Terry Atkinson 
from the smaller company 
taking the top property job In 
the enlarged group. 

The junior partner’s mar- 
keting director, Phil Smith 
will become deputy chief ex- 
ecutive, while finance direc- 
tor Derek Pretty win take 
charge of. the stores which 
retain the Kwik Save brand. 

Kwik Save chairman Simon 
Keswick will be the first chair- 
man of the enlarged group but 
a new, independent chairman 
will be recruited. Somerfield 
chairman Andrew Thomas 
will be deputy chairman. 

One hundred stores in the 
discount chain will be con- 
verted to the Somerfield for- 
mat Up to 150 others may be 
closed where they clash with 
Somerfield sites. Mr Simons 
said the fate of the remainder 
of the chain would be deter- 
mined over the next 18 
months through a series of 
test formats. 

The company will continue 
with the New Generation for- 
mat being tested by 19 Kwik 
Save stores. 


BAe sees clout 
in cash terms 


N ichol as Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


iRTTlSH Aerospace in- 
I creased profits last year 
"by almost a third, only 
to see the improvement wiped 
out by the cost of withdraw- 
ing from its loss-making 
turbo-prop regional aircraft 
business. 

The country’s leading de- 
fence group disclosed that it 
was determined to Increase 
its cash mountain to give it 
more clout in the expected 
restructuring of Europe's de- 
fence industry. 

Chief executive Sir Richard 
Evans said the growing 
strength of the business 
"gives us a range of options" 
in the reshaping of the indus- 
try which the British. Ger- 
man and French governments 
called for last year. 

Proposals from the various 
organisations Involved, due 
to be submitted by March 31. 
would show where there was 
common ground and where 
the advantages and difficul- 
ties lay. he said. 

Any move must add value 
for BAe shareholders as com- 
pensation for relinquishing 
any control. Sir Richard said. 

A three-way link Involving 


all three countries is widely 
regarded as the best way of 
creating a European defence 
group able to compete with 
America's big three defence 
groups — Boeing. Lockheed 
Martin and Hughes Raytheon. 
But France’s desire that its 
state-owned Aerospatiale 
should have a leading role in 
any combine is seen as a seri- 
ous problem. 

Sir Richard pointed out 
that it was essential that all 
shareholders in a new de- 
fence business should have 
the same rights. "It is a very 
difficult situation in France, 
where the government is rela- 
tively new and opposed to pri- 
vatisation,’' he said. 

The group is expecting Air- 
bus Industrie, in which it has 
a 20 per cent stake, to in- 
crease production to meet de- 
mand. Profits from Airbus 
will be partially offset in the' 
next two years by repayment 
of government launch aid. 

BAe’s profits before tax and 
exceptional items for 1997 
rose 31 per cent to £596 mil- 
lion on sales 15 per cent ahead 
at a record £8.54 billion. How- 
ever. the £330 million cost of 
ending production of the Jet- 
Stream turboprop aircraft left 
pre-tax profits £195 million 
lower at £230 minion. 
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Analysts yesterday ques- 
tioned whether the deal 
would help Somerfield com- 
pete with the superstores 
which increasingly dominate 
food retailing. But Mr Simons 
insisted that the new opera- 
tion would be a powerful com- 
petitor. 


Yesterday's statement In- 
cluded a profit warning from 
Kwik Save, despite improved 
sales performance. 

Heavier spending on store 
wages and cleaning, higher 
a dv er ti sing expenditure, and 
the cost of the New Genera- 
tion strategy were blamed for 


the depressed profit expecta- 
tions. The company said that 
over the last eight weeks it 
had unproved profit margins 
by 1 per cent and stemmed 
the fall fn sales, which had 
previously been r unning at 5 
per cent. Sales were still l per 
cent below last year's level. 
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Digital TV 
alarm is 
sounded 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


B roadcasters and 
television regulators 
will hold a crisis meet- 
ing today with the Radio 
Communications Agency 
amid concern that the launch 
of digital television may be 
hampered by the way the 
Government is negotiating 
for the right to use interna- 
tional frequencies. 

The meeting comes after 
top television executives 
wrote to Margaret Beckett 
the Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. last week to complain of 
the slow progress being made 
by the RCA in its talks with 
Belgium and France over the 
rights to frequencies. 

The executives include Sir 
Christopher Bland, chairman 
of the BBC, Michael Green, 
chairman of Carlton. Gerry 
Robinson, chairman of Gra- 
nada, Leslie Hhi, chairman of 
the ITV Network Centre, and 
Michael Jackson, chief execu- 
tive of Channel 4. 

The industry concern cen- 
tres on the speed and manner 
of negotiation tor the right to 
use frequencies needed for 
terrestrial digital television. 
The service is due to begin on 
November I, and transmitters 
to cover 90 per cent of the 
country have to be installed 
at 81 sites before that date. 

Broadcasters say they need 
to know details of the sites 
and frequencies very soon if 
they are to meet the deadline. 


George defends 
rates stance 


Mark Atkinson 
Econ o mi c s Correspondent 


B ANK of England Gover- 
nor Eddie George con- 
tinued to make dovish 
noises on interest rates yes- 
terday despite warning last 
week that a further Increase 
loan costs probably would be 
needed for the Government to 
hit its inflation target 
In evidence to the Com- 
mons Treasury select com- 
mittee. Mr George told MPs 
that last week’s quarterly In- 
flation Report which pro- 
jected a slight overshoot of 
the 2 £per cent target was 
not a "ready reckoner" that 
implied a rate rise would 
occur automatically. 

It was a benchmark against 
which economic statistics 
were monitored, Mr George 
said. 

Asked if he viewed Wednes- 
day’s retail sales figures, 
showing the fastest growth 
rate for 10 years, as worrying. 
Mr George said seasonal dis- 
tortions made the data hard 
to read. They did not demon- 
strate conclusively the case 
for higher rates. 

Mr George added that fig- 
ures out yesterday showing a 
slowdown In the rate of mone- 
tary growth "were not with- 
out their significance”. 

Explaining his decision to 
vote against a rate rise at Jan- 
uary's meeting of the Bank's 
monetary policy committee, 
where there was a 5-3 split in 
favour of leaving rates at 
7.25 per cent Mr George said 


there were huge uncertainties 
about the strength of the 
economy and that the “costs 
of waiting were limited” 
when the forecast was so 
close to the target 

Moving hastily risked tip- 
ping the economy into an un- 
necessary recession when 
there was some evidence of 
domestic demand waning and 
exports were falling as a 
result of the strength of the 
pound. 

Asia's financial crisis 
would aggravate the exports 
downturn. 

Willem Buffer, one of the 
three MFC members who 
voted in favour of higher 
rates in January, told MPs he 
thought raising interest rates 
was better done sooner rather 
than later. 

‘1 tend to believe moving 
earlier is superior than mov- 
ing later and having to move 
more to achieve the same ef- 
fect,” said Buffer. 

Charles Goodhart, who also 
voted for a rate increase in 
January, said that unlike the 
Governor he did not think 
any of the uncertainties about 
the economy would have been 
resolved by waiting. 

He was concerned that soar- 
ing share prices might boost 
consumer spending and 
threaten the Inflation target. 

The MPC also voted to leave 
base rates at 7.25 per cent in 
February, but minutes of that 
meeting have not yet been 
released, although it is as- 
sumed, In the light erf the hawk- 
ish tone of the report, that the 
disagreement continued. 


Tesco forces 
town to polls 


V OTERS in Tetbury— the 
local town for Prince 
Charles' Highgrove estate 
— were last night taking 
part in an unusual exercise 
in local democracy, writes 
Roger Cowe. 

The 4,000 citizens on the 
electoral roll were casting 
their vote on the vexed 
issue of whether Tesco 
should be allowed to build a 
superstore on the edge of 
the town, which boasts a 
small Somerfield store. 

The unusual parish poll 
was called by the Labour 
group on Tetbury town' 
council after opponents of 
the new store claimed that 
Tesco’s own consultation 
exercise was flawed. 

Labour councillor John 
Dearnley, who runs a toy 
and cycle shop in the 
Gloucestershire town, said 
he hoped voters would back 
Tesco’s application. But. 
whatever the outcome, 
which is not blading, be 
believes it is important to 
test local opinion. 

All three representatives 
of the town on Cotswold 
district council are in 
favour of the application. 


Notebook 


Piloting Europe 
through clouds 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


LTHOUGH aerospace 
and defence are long- 
-iertn businesses, there 

jgpAmpfl a touch of hubris 
about British Aerospace yes- 
terday as it contemplated in- 
come streams some 50 years 
in the future. Still, with the 
share price touching the 
stratosphere (£18-42 yesterday 
against little more than £i in 
late 1992). BAe no doubt feels 
Justified in a bullish view of 
the future. 

The question is less, how- 
ever. about whether the in- 
come streams will be there 
halfway through file next cen- 
tury but more bow. and in 
what form, BAe will still be 
around. The need to compete 
with die increasingly power- 
ful Americans is pressing the 
Europeans, including BAe. to 
re think an industry often frag- 
mented »inng national tines. 

By aerospace and defence 
time-scales it is a pressing 
problem. BAe and its partners 
in Airbus have already com- 
mitted themselves to turning 
their arrangement into a 
single corporate entity to 
which others, namely the Ital- 
ians. would like to sign up. 
The restructuring of the pan- 
European defence business Is 
being driven forward by the 
governments of France. Brit- 
ain and Germany. They have 
given their leading compa- 
nies until the end of next 
month to come up with pro- 
posals for the future. 

The pressures are having 
their effect As BAe was un- 
veiling its latest figures yes- 
terday. the board of France's 
Aerospatiale was in a huddle 
over plans for a new, forward- 
looking group structure, al- 
though its relationship with 
privately-owned Dassault still 
needs sorting out 

BAe looks in good shape. Its 
market capitalisation, order 
book and cash pile — despite 
the costs of exiting the turbo- 
prop business — will be 
handy assets in the compli- 
cated restructuring negotia- 
tions. Maintaining a clear 
view of shareholder value' 
through the fog of conflicting 
interests win be a tricky task. 


Grocery bill 

S OMERFIELD has 

achieved a triumph by 
mounting what is effec- 
tively a takeover of Kwik 
Save without paying a pre- 


mium. That reflects the dire 
state of the Kwik Save busi- 
ness but also Somecfield's fra- 
gility in a market which is in- 
creasingly dominated by 
Tesco. Sains bury and Asda. 

Putting together these two 
struggiers is not likely to 
transform their prospects, 
however. It does give Somer- 
field the best chance it is 
likely to get to keep its earn- 
ings growth going for a year 
or two longer, thanks to the 
opportunities for savings and 
provisioning in putting 
together the two businesses. 

The merger also gives Kwik 
Save’s shareholder. Dairy 
Farm, a chance to slash Us 
29 per cent stake, converting 
it into a smaller share of a 
business with less grisly pros- 
pects. 

But the end result is a new 
Somerfield with the same 
problems it has been strug- 
gling with throughout the 
1990s, exacerbated by the ad- 
dition of yet another format 

The fact remains that Tesco 
Asda are making the run- 
ning in food retailing. Unless 
there is a dramatic reversal 
in -shopping habits, the new 
Somerfield will continue to 
struggle. 


Opposite banks 

week the governors 
of the central banks of 
the UK and Ireland. Ed- 
die George and Maurice 
O'Connell, have been giving 
evidence to committees of 
members of their respective 
parliaments. What contrast- 
ing tales they bad to telL 
Yesterday. Mr George had 
the luxury of being able to ar- 
gue that the Government’s 
2^ per cent inflation target 
was not a “ready reckoner” 
by which to judge the Bank of 
England's action on interest 
rates. 

Pity poor Mr O'Connell. 
The Governor of the Rank of 
Ireland also has a pretty 
shrewd suspicion that Ireland 
may miss his, coincidentally. 
2.5 per cent inflation forecast 
for 1998. tii remarks to MPs 
made public yesterday he 
said that, all things being 
equal, Irish interest rates 
would be going up. All thing s 
are not equal, however. Ire-' 
land is heading for the first 
wave of monetary onion and, 
despite the inflationary pres- 
sures. rates are likely to have 
to be cut to converge with 
levels prevailing among Ire- 
land's European partners. 
There may be a risk of the 
Irish economy overheating 
but there is not that much Mr 
O’Connell can do about it 
The UK may face some of 
the same falling currency 
pressures as the Irish if the 
markets take tljp idea of the 
hard euro to heart and stop 
using sterling as a safe haven. 
But at least Mr George will be 
able to do something about it. 
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Across 


1 A better sign language (8) 

5 Sup hot concoction and this 
may woH be the result (6) 

9 Fine royal personage 
showing consideration (8) 

10 Working man likely to be in a 
union? (6> 

11 No longer ministered to for 
long (8) 

12 Argue about a boy's 
appearance (6) 

14 Perpetually making 

changes till a team's formed 
(2.3,51 

18 Boards train — transport 
once regularly used flCft 

22 Wear a false beard (6) 

23 Leaves a group of fellows 

around bar (8) 

24 Start striking hard (6) 

25 Such jocularity can be 
distressing for the elderly (8) 


26 The defector in time makes 
mistakes (6) 

27 Vain head’s Indolence (8J 

Down 


1 In parliamentary debate 
there should be restraint (6) 

2 Christian and Zionist 
leaders are about to 
suggest this is material (6) 

3 Magnetic label split by 
family (6) 

4 No coins get sorted out in 
overcrowded conditions (iq> 

6 Real estate of quality (8) 

7 An employee takes part, 
and that's fine (8) 

8 Asperity starts possibly 

without point (8) 

13 Wood for constructing bar 
—get on with itl (IQ) 

15 Look into way out item on 

the menu (8) 

16 The returning sailor 


smuggled gold, so he's 
reported (8) 

17 Steadier maybe, but most 
expeditious (S) 

1 9 Quite incomparable French 
article — fancy (6) 

20 The residence with silver In 
it occasions much 
admiration (6) 

21 Fool accepting place just for 
the money (6) 

Solution tomorrow 
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